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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 





HE U. S. CONSTITUTION ‘A COVENANT WITH DBATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 
tar «Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveholding 
lords of the South ded, as a condition of ‘their 
assent to the Constitution, three i to 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave ; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—dan en- 
ent positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
elivered wt: ape ae mows the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of pop representation, of a repre 
panes for dared. dee articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . Its reciprocal Bs apem 
upon the government of the nation is, to establish an 
artificial majority in the slave representation over that 
of the free people, in the American Congress, and 
hereby to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGA- 
TION AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE 
VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Joun Quincy ADAMs. 
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culated to destroy, irretrievably, the equilibrium be- 
tween the two sections. 

_ These objections equally apply to what, for brev- 
ity, I will call the Executive proviso, There is no 
difference between it and the Wilmot, except in the 
mode of effecting the object; and in that respect I 
must say, that the latter is much the least objection- 
able. It goes to its object openly, boldly, and direct- 
ly. It claims for Congress unlimited power over the 
territories, and proposes to assert it over the territo- 
ries acquired from Mexico, by a positive prohibition 
of slavery. Not so the Executive proviso. It takes 
an indirect course, and in order to elude the Wilmot 
proviso, and thereby avoid encountering the united 
and determined resistance of the South, it denies by 
implication, the authority of Congress to legislate for 
the territories, and claims the right as belonging ex- 
clusively to the inhabitants of the territories. But to 
effect the object of excluding the South, it takes care, 
in the mean time, of letting in emigrants from the 
Northern States, and from other quarters, except em- 
igrants from the South, which it takes special care 
to exclude, by holding up to them the dread of hav- 
ing their slaves liberated under the Mexican laws. 
The necessary consequence is, to exclude the South 
from the territory just as effectually as wonld the 
Wilmot proviso. The only difference in this re- 
spect is, that what one proposes to effect directly 
and openly, the other proposes to effect indirectly 
and covertly. 

But the Executive proviso is more objectionable 

still thanthe Wilmot, in another and more important 
particular. The latter, to effect its object, inflicts 
a dangerous wound upon the Constitution, by de- 
priving the Southern States, as joint partners and 
owners of the territories, of their rights in them ; 
but it inflicts no greater wound than is absolutely 
necessary to effect its object. The former, on the 
contrary, while it inflicts the same wound, inflicts 
others equally great, and, if possible, greater, as I 
shall next proceed to explain. 
In claiming the right for the inhabitants, instead 
of Congress, to legislate over the territories, in the 
Executive proviso, it assumes that the sovereignty 
over the territories is vested in the former; or, to 
express it in the language of a resolution offered by 
one of the Senators from Texas, (General Houston, 
now absent,) ‘they have the same inherent right of 
self-government asthe people in the States.” The 
assumption is utterly false, unconstitutional, without 
example, and contrary to the entire practice of the 
government from its commencement to the present 
time, as I shall next proceed to show. 

The recent movement of individuals in California 
to form a Constitution and a State government, and 
to appoint Senators and Representatives, is the first 
fruit of this monstrous assumption. If the individu- 
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als who have made this movement had gone into Cal- 
ifornia as adventurers; and if, as such, they had con- 
quered the territory, and established their indepen- 
dence, the sovereignty of the country would have 


In that case, they would have had a 
right to form a Constitution, and to establish a gov- 
ernment for themselves; and if after that they had 
thought proper to apply to Congress for admission 


|finally acquired it by treaty. The sovereignty, of 


lost or been divested of their soveerignty. 

Nor is it less clear that the power of legislating 
over the territory is vested in Congress, and not, as 
is assumed, in the inhabitants of the territories. 
None can deny thatthe government of the United 
States have the power to acquire territories, either 
by war or by treaty; but ifthe power to acquire ex- 
ists, it belongs to Congress to carry it into execution. 
On this point there can be no doubt, for the Consti- 
tution expressly provides that Congress shall have 
power ‘to make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper to carry into execution the foregoing 
powers,’ (those vested in Congress,) ‘and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the government 
of the United States, or in any department of officers 
thereof’ It matters not, then, where the power 1s 
vested; for if vested at all in the government of the 
United States, or any of its departinents or officers, 
the power of carrying it into execution is clearly 
vested in Congress, But this important proviso, 
while it gives to Congress the power of legislating 
over territories, imposes important restrictions on its 
exercise, by restricting Congress to passing jaws ne- 
cessary and proper for carrying the power into exe- 
cution. The prohibition extends not only to all the 
laws not suitable or appropriate to the object, but 
also to all that are unjust, unequal or unfair, for all 
such laws would be unnecessary and improper, and, 
therefore, unconstitutional. 


Having now established, beyond controversy, that 
the sovereignty over the territories is vested in the 
United States—that is, in the several States compos- 
ing the Union, and that the power of legislating over 
them is expressly vested in Congress, it follows that 
the individuals in California who have undertaken to 
form a Constitution and a State, and to exercise the 
power of legislation, without the consent of Con- 
gress, have usurped the sovereignty of the States and 
the authority of Congress, and have acted in open 
defiance of both. In other words, what they have 
done is revolutionary and rebellious in its character, 
anarchical in its tendency, and calculated to lead to 
the most dangerous consequences. Had they acted 
from premeditation and design, it would have been in 
tact an actual rebellion, but such is not the case. 
The blame lies much less upon them than upon 
those who have induced them to take a course so 
unconstitutional and dangerous. They have been 
led into it by language held here, and the 
course pursued by the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment. 

Ihave not seen the answer of the Executive to 
the calls made by the two Houses of Congress for 
information as to the course which it took, or the part 
which it acted, in reference to what was done in Cal- 
ifornia. I understand the answers have not yet been 
printed. But there is enough known to justify the 
assertion, that those who profess to represent and act 
under the authority of the Executive, have advised, 
aided, and encouraged the movement which termi- 
nated in forming what they cal] a Constitation and a 
State. General Riley, who professed to act asa civ- 
il Governor, called the Convention, determined on 
the number and distribution of the delegates, ap- 
pointed the time and place of its meeting, was pre- 
sent during the session, and gave its proceedings his 
approbation and sanction If he acted without au- 
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the presumption is, that his course has been approv- 
ed. This, of itself, is sufficient to identify the Ex- 
ecutive with his acts, and to make it responsible for 
them. I touch not the question, whether General Ri- 
ley was appointed, or received the instructions under 
which he professed to act, from the present Execu- 
If from the former, it mee last election, Bomd round and su 
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It is manifest, from this statement, that the Execu- 
tive Department has undertaken to perform acts ta 
orm 


their so-called Constitution and State government, 
in exclusively to Congress. Indeed, 


to a territory to form a Constitution and a govern- 
meni, in order to be admitted as a State into the 
Union. 

Having now shown that the assumption upon which 
the Executive and the individuals in California acted, 
throughout this whole affair, is informal, unconstitu- 
tional, and dangerous, it remains to make a few re- 
marks, in order to show that what has been done is 
contrary to the entire practice of government, from 
its commencement to the present time. 

From its commencement until the time that Mich- 
igan was admitted, the practice was uniform. Terri- 
torial governments were first organized by Congress. 
The government of the United States appointed the 
Governors, Judges, Secretaries, Marshals and other 
officers, and the inhabitants of the territory were 
represented by legislative bodies, whose acts were 
subject to the revision of Congress. This state of 
things continued until the government of a territory 
applied to Congress to permit its inhabitants to form 
a Constitution and government, preparatory to admis- 
sion into the Union. The preliminary act to giving 
permission was to ascertain whether the inhabitants 
were sufficiently numerous to authorize them to be 
formed into a State. This was done by taking a 
census. That being done, and the number proving 
sufficient, permission was granted. The act grant- 
ing it, fixed all the preliminaries—the time and place 
of holding the convention; the qualification of the 
voters ; establishing its boundaries, and all other 
measures necessary to be settled previous to admis- 
sion. The act giving permission necessarily with- 
draws the sovereignty of the United States, and 
leaves the inhabitants of the incipient State as free 
to form their Constitution and government as were 
the original States of the Union after they had de- 
clared their independence, At this stage, the inhab- 
itants of the territory became for the first time a peo- 
ple, in legal and constitutional language. Prior to 
this, they were, by the old acts of Congress, called 
inhabitants, and not people. All this is perfectly 
consistent with the sovereignty of the United States, 
with the power of Congress, and with the right of 
a people to self-government. 

Michigan was the first case in which there was any 
departure from the uniform rule of acting. Here 
was a very slight departure from established usage. 
The ordinance of 87 secured to her the right of be- 
coming a State when she should have 60,000 inhabi- 
tants. Owing to some neglect, Congress delayed 
taking the census. Inthe meantime, her population 
increased until it clearly exceeded more than twice 
the number which entitled her to admission, At this 
stage, she formed a Constitution and government 
without the census being taken by the United States, 
and Congress received the admission without going 
through the formality of taking it, as there was no 
doubt she had more than a sutficienc number to en- 
title her to admission. She was not admitted at the 
first session she applied, owing to some difficulty re- 
specting the boundary between her and Ohio. The 
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ed States over territories. 
stands alone, without usage or a single example to 
cover her case. ; 

It belongs now, Senators, for you to decide what 
part you will act in reference to this unprecedented 
transaction. The Executive has laid the paper pur- 
porting to be the Constitution of California before 
you, and asks you to admit her into the Union asa 
State, and the question is, will you, or will you not 
admit her? It isa grave question, and there rests 
with you a heavy responsibility. Much, very much 
will depend upon your decision. If you admit her, 
you endorse and give your sanction to all that has 
been done. Are you prepared todo so? Are you 
prepared to surrender your power of legislation for 
the territories—a power expressly vested in Congress 
by the Constitution, as has been fully established >— 
Can you, consistently with your oath to support the 
Constitution, surrender it? Are you prepared to ad- 
mit that the inhabitants of the territories possess the 
sovereignty over them: and that any number, more 
or less, may claim any extent of territory they please ; 
may form a Constitution and government, and erect 
it into a State, without asking your permission? Are 
you prepared to surrender the sovereignty of the 
United States over whatever territory may be here- 
after acquired, to the first adventurers who may rush 
into it? Are you prepared to surrender virtually to 
the Executive Department, all the powers which you 
have heretofore exercised over the territories ? If not, 
how can you, consistently with your duty, and your 
oath to support the Constitution, give your assent to 
the admission of California as a State, under a pre- 
tended Constitution and government ? Ss 
Can you believe that the project of a Constitution 
which they have adopted has the least validity? Can 
you believe that there is such a State in reality as 
the State of California? No; there is no such State. 
It has no legal orconstitutional existence. It has no 
validity, and can have none, without your sanction, 
How, then, can you admit it as a State, when, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Constitution, your 
power is limited to admitting new States? ‘That is, 
they must be States, existing States, independent ot 
your sanction, before you can admit them. When 
you give your permission to the inhabitants of a ter- 
ritory to form a Constitution and a State, the Con- 
stitution and State they form, derive their authority 
from the people, and not from you. The State, be- 
fore admitted, is acteal? a State, and does not be- 
come so by the act of admission, as would be the 
case with California, should you admit her, contrary 
to constitutional provisions and established usages 
heretofore. 

The Senators on the other side of the chamber 
must permit me to make a few remarks in this con- 
nection, particularly applicable to them. With the 
exception of a few Senators from the South, sitting 
on that side of the chamber, when the Oregon ques- 
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But, it may be asked, what is to be done with 
California, should she not be admitted ? I answer, re- 
macd her back to the territorial condition, as was 
done in the case of Tennessee in the early stage of 
the government. Congress, in her case, had estab- 
lished a territorial government, in the usual form, 
-with a Governor, Judges, and other officers appointed 
by the United States. She was entitled, under the 
deed of cession, to be admitted into the Union as a 
State, as soon as she had 60,000 inhabitants. The 
territorial government, believing it had the number, 
took a census, by which it appeared to exceed it. 
She then formed a Constitution as a State, and ap- 
plied for admission. Congress refused to admit 
her, on the grounds that the census should be taken 
by the United States, and that Congress had not de- 
termined whether the territory should be formed in- 
to one or two States, as it was authorized to do under 
the cession, She returned quietly to her territorial 
condition. An act was passed to take a census by 
the United States, and providing that the territory 
should form one State. All afterward was regularly 
conducted, and the territory admitted as a State in 
due form. The irregularities in the case of Califor- 
nia are immeasurably greater, and afford a much 
stronger reason for pursuing the same course. But, 
ic may be said, California may not submit. That is 
not probable ; but if she should not, when she refuses, 
it will then be time for us to decide what is to be 
done. 

Iiaving now shown what cannot save the Union, 
I return to the question with which I commenced : 
How can the Union be saved ? There is but one way 
by which it can, with any certainty, be saved, and 
that is by a full and final settlement, on the principles 
of justice, of all the questions at issue between the 
two sections; the South asks for justice, simple jus- 
tice, and less she ought not to take. She has no 
compromise to offer but the Constitution, and no con- 
cession or surrender to make. She has already sur- 
rendered so much that she has little left to surrender. 
Such a settlement would go to the root of the evil, re- 
move all cause of discontent, and satisfy the South 
that she could remain honestly and safely in the 
Union, and thereby restore the harmony and frater- 
nal feelings between the sections which existed an- 
terior to the Missouri agitation. Nothing else can, 
with any certainty, finally and foreversettle the ques- 
tion at issue, terminate agitation, and save the 
Union. 

But can this be done? Yes, easily; not by the 
weaker party, for it can of itself do nothing--not even 
protect itself—-but by the stronger. The North has 
only to will it, to do justice and perform her duty, in 
order to accomplish it—to do justice by conceding to 
the South an equal right in the acquired territory ; 
and to do her duty by causing the stipulations rela- 
tive to fugitive slaves to be faithfully tulfilled—to 
cease the agitation of the slave question, and pro- 
vide for the insertion of a provision in the Constitu- 
tion, by an amendment, which will restore in sub- 
stance the power she possessed of protecting herself 
before the equilibrium between the sections was de- 
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ment, instead of impairing or weakening it. 

But will the North agree to this? It is for her to 
answer this question, But I will say she cannot re- 
fuse, if she has halt the love for the Union which she 
professes to have, or without justly exposing herself 
to the charge that her love of power and aggrand- 
izement is fr greater than her love of the Union. At 
all events, the responsibility of saving the Union is 
on the North,and not the South. The South cannot 
save it by any act of hers, and the North may save it 
without any sacrifice whatever, unless to do justice 
and to perform her duties under the Constitution be 
regarded by her as a sacrifice. 

t is time, Senators, that there should be an open 
and manly avowal on all sides as to what is intended 
to be done. If the question is not now settled, it is 
uncertain whether it ever can hereafter be, and we, 
as the representatives of the States of this Union, re- 
garded as governments, should come to a distinct 
understanding as to our respective views, in order to 
ascertain whether the great questions at issue be- 
tween the two sections can be settled or not. If you 
who represent the stronger portion cannot agree to 
settle them on the broad principle of justice and du- 
ty, say so, and let the States we represent agree to 
separate and part in peace. 


If you are not willing we should part in peace, tell 
us so, and we shall know what to do when you reduce 
the question to submission or resistance. [f you re- 
main silent, you then compel us to infer what you in- 
tend. In that case, California will become the test 
question. If you admit her under all the difficulties 
that. oppose her admission, you compel us to infer 
that you intend to exclude us from the whole of the 
acquired territories, with the intention of destroying 
irretrievably the equilibrium between the two sec- 
tions. We would be blind not to perceive, in that 
case, that your real objects are power and aggrand- 
izement; and infatuated, not to act accordingly. 

I have now, Senators, done my duty, in expressing 
my opinions fully, freely and candidly, on this sol- 
emn occasion. In doing so, I have been governed 
by the motives which have governed me in all the 
stages of the agitation of the slavery question since 
its commencement ; and exerted myself to arrest it, 
with the intention of saving the Union, if it could be 
done; and, if it cannot, to save the section where 
it has pleased Providence to cast my lot, and which 
I sincerely believe has justice and the Constitution on 
its side. Having faithfully done my duty to the best 
of my ability, both in the Union and my section, 
throughout the whole of this agitation, I shall have 
the consolation, let what wiil come, that 1 am free 
from all responsibility. 
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live, there is found to exist a state of crimination 
and recrimination between the North and the South. 
There are lists of grievances produced by each; and 


answer, further than I have, the 


of the manner of administering this 
the collecting of its 


especially one complaint of the 
my opinion, just foundation ; and 
has been found at 


to the return of persons bound to service w 





tency must all yield, when they stand in the way of 


Mr. President, in the excited times in which we 


those grievances, real or supposed, alienate the minds 
of one portion of the country from the other, exas- 
perate the feelings, subdue the sense of fraternal 
connexion, and patriotic Jove and mutual regard. I 
shall bestow a little attention, sir, upon these various 
grievances produced on the one side and on the other. 
I begin with the complaints of the South. 1 will not 

L general statements 
of the honorable Senator from South Carolina, that 
the North has grown upon the South in consequence 
Government, in 

revenues, and so forth. These 
are disputed topics, and I have no inclination to en- 
ter into them. But I will state these complaints, 
South, which has, in 
that is, that there 
the North, among individuals and 


see gee aoe 


escaped into the free States. In that respect, it is 
my judgment that the South is right, and the North 
is wrong. Every member of every Northern Legis- 
lature is bound by oath, like every other officer in 
the country, to su the Constitution of the U. 

States; and this article of the Constitution, which 

says to these States they shall deliver up fugitives 

from service, is as binding in honor and conscience as 

any other article. No man fulfils his duty in any Leg- 

islature, who sets himself to find excuses or evasions 

to escape from this constitutional obligation. I have 

always thought that the Constitution addressed itself 
to the Legislatures of the States themselves, or to 

the States themselves. It says that those persons 

escaping to other States shall be delivered up, and 

I confess I have al vays been of the opinion that it 

was an injunction upon the States themselves. When 

it is said that a person escaping into another State, 

and becoming therefore within the jurisdiction of that 

State, shall be delivered up, it seems to me the im- 

port of the passage is, that the State itself, in obe- 

ience to the Constitution, shal] cause him to be de- 

livered up. That is my judgment. I have always 

entertained the opinion, and I entertain it now. 

But when the subject, some years ago, was before 

the Supreme Court of the United States, the major- 

ity of the judges held that the power to cause fugi- 

tives from service to be delivered up was a power to 

be exercised under the authority of this Government. 

I do not know, on the whole, that it may not have 

been a fortunate decision. My habit is to respect 

the result of judicial deliberations and the solemnity 

of judicial decisions. But, as it now stands, the busi- 

ness of seeing that these fugitives are delivered up 

resides in the power of Congress and the national 

judicature, and my friend at the head of the Judic- 

iary Committee has a bill on the subject now before 

the Senate, with some amendments to it, which I 

propose to support, with all its provisions to the ful- 
lest extent. And I desire to call the attention of all 

sober-minded men, of all conscientious men, in the 

North, of all men who are not carried away by any 

fanatical idea or by any talse idea whatever, to their 

constitutional obligations, I put it to all the sober 

and sound minds at the North as a question of morals 

and a question of conscience, what right have they, 

in their legislative capacity, or any other, to endeavor 

to get round this Constitution, to embarrass the free 

exercise of the rights secured by the Constitution to 

the persons whose slaves escape from them? None 

at all; none at all. Neither in the forum of con- 

science, nor before the face of the Constitution, are 

they justified, in my opinion. Of course, it isa mat- 

ter for their consideration. They probably, in the 

turmoil of the times, have not stopped to consider of 

this; they have followed what seemed to be the car- 

rent of thought and of motives as the occasion arose, 

and neglected to investigate fully the real question, 

and to consider their constitutional obligations ; as I 

am sure, if they did consider, they would fulfil them 

with alacrity. Therefore, I repeat, sir, that here is 

a ground of complaint against the North well found- 

ed, which ought to be removed, which it is now in 

the power of the different departments of this gov- 

ernment to remove ; which calls for the enactment 

of proper laws authorizing the judicature of this Gov- 

erament, in the spent SHfenive haves anit PSF 

the restoration of them to those who claim them. 

Wherever I go, and whatever I speak on the subject 

—and when I speak here, 1 desire to speak to the 

whole North—I say that the South has been injured 

in this respect, and has a right to complain; and the 

North has been too careless of what I think the Con- 

stitution peremptorily and emphatically enjoins upon 

it as a duty. 

Complaint has been made against certain resolu- 

tions that emanate from Legislatures at the North, 

aid are sent here to us, not only on the subject of 
slavery in this District, but sometimes recommending 

Congress to consider the means of abolishing slavery 

in the States. I should be sorry to be called upon 

to present any resolutions here, which could not be 

referable to any committee or any power in Congress, 
and, therefore, [ should be very unwilling to receive 

from Massachusetts instructions to present resolu- 
tions expressing any opinion whatever upon slavery 

as it exists at the present moment in the States, for 
two reasons; because, first, I do not consider that 
the Legislature of Massachusetts has anything to do 
with it; and next, I do not consider that I, as her 
representative here, have anything to do with it. 
Sir, it has become, in my opinion, quite too common ; 

and, if the Legislatures of the States do not like that 
opinion, — have a great deal more power to put it 
down than I have to uphold it; it has become, in 

my opinion, quite too common a practice for the 
State Legislatures to present resolutions here, on all 
subjects, and to instruct us here on all subjects. 
There is no public man that requires instruction more 

than I do, or who requires information more than I 
do, or desires it more heartily ; but I do not like to 
have it come in too imperative a shape. I took no- 
tice, with pleasure, of some remarks upon this sub- 
ject made the other day in the Senate of Massachu- 
setts, by a young man of talent and character, of 
whom the best hopes may be entertained. I mean 
Mr. Hillard. He told the Senate of Massachusetts 
that he would vote for no instructions whatever to be 
forwarded to members of Congress, nor for any re- 
solutions to be offered, expressive of the sense of 
Massachusetts as to what their members of Congress 
ought to do. He said that he saw no propriety in 
one set of public servants giving instructions and 
reading lectures to another set of public servants. To 
their own master all of them must stand or fal], and 

that master is their constituents. I wish these sen- 
timents could become more common, a great deal 
more common. I have never entered into the ques- 
tion, and never shal!, about the binding force of in- 
structions. I will, however, simply say this: if there 
be any matter of interest jeer J in this body, while 
I am a member of it, in which Massachusetts has an 
interest of her own not adverse to the general inter- 
est of the country, I shall pursue her instructions 
with gladness of heart, and with all the efficiency 
which I can bring to it. Butifthe question be one 
which affects her interest, and at the same time af- 
fects the interest of all other States, I shall no more 
regard her political wishes or instructions, than I 
would regard the wishes of a man who might appoint 
me an arbitrator or referee to decide some question 
of important private right, and who might instruct 
me to decide in his favor. If ever there was a Gov- 
ernment upon earth, it is this Government; if ever 
there was a body upon earth, it is this body, which 
should consider itself as composed by agreement of 
all, appointed by some, but organised by the general 
consent of all sitting here under the solemn obliga- 
tions of oath and conscience to do that which they 
think is best for the good of the whole. 

Then, sir, there are those abolition societies, of 
which I am unwilling to speak, but in regard to which 
I have very clear notions and opinions. I do not 
think them useful. ~ think their gran alt the 
last twenty years have uced ing or 
valuable. At the same A I know thousands of 
them are honest and good men ; y weil-mean- 
ing men, ‘They have excited feelings. They think 
they must do something for the cause of liberty, and 
in their sphere of action they do not. see what else 
they can do, than to contribute to an abolition press 
or an abolition society, orto pay an abolition lecturer. 
T do not mean to i — motives even to the 
leaders of these societies, but I am not blin 
consequences. I cannot but see what mischiefs their 
interference with the South has produced. And is it 





blind to the | 


that body. Every one spoke of slavery as he thought ; 
very ignominious and disparaging names and epi- 
thets were applied to it. The ebates in the House 


of Delegates on that occasion, I believe, were all 
published. They were read by every colored man 
who could read, and if there were any who could not 
read, those debates were read to them by others, 
At that time, Virginia was >ot unwilling nor afraid 
to discuss this question, and to let that part of her 
population know as much of it as they could learn. 
That was in 1832 

As has been said by the honorable member from 
Carolina, these abolition societies commenced their 
course of action in 1835. It is said—I do not know 
how true it nay be—that they sent incendiary pub- 
lications into the slave States; at any event, they at- 
tempted to arouse, and did arouse, a very strong feel- 
ing; in other words, they created great itation 
in the North agaiust Southern olavery. We 1, what 
was the result? The bonds of the slaves were 
bound more firmly than before; their rivets were 
more strongly fastened. Public opinion, which in 
Virginia had begun to be exhibited against slavery, 
and was opening out for the discussion of the ques- 
tion, drew back and shut itself up in its castle. I 
wish to know whether any one in Virginia can, 
now, talk as Mr. Randolph, Gov. McDowell and 
others talked there, openly, and sent their remarks to 
the press, in 1832? We all know the fact, and we 
all know the cause, and every thing that this agitat- 
ing people have done has been, not to enlarge, but to 
restrain, not to set free, but to bind faster the slave 
population of the South. That is my judgment. 
Sir, as I have said, I know many abolitionists in m 
own neighborhood, very honest, good people, misled, 
as I think, by strange enthusiasm; but they wish to 
do something, and they are called on to contribute, 
and they do contribute; and it is my firm opinion 
this day, that within the last twenty years, as much 
money has been collected and paid to the abolition 
societies, abolition presses, and abolition lecturers, 
as would purchase the freedom of every slave man, 
woman and child in the State of Maryland, and send 
them all to Liberia. I have no doubt of it. But I 
have yet to learn that the benevolence of these abo- 
lition societies has at any time taken that particular 
turn. [Laughter.] 

Again, sir, the violence of the press is complained 
of. The press violent! Why, sir, the press is vio- 
lent every where. There are outrageous reproaches 
in the North against the South, and there are re- 
proaches in not much better taste in the South against 
the North. Sir, the extremists in both parts of this 
country are violent; they mistake loud and violent 
talk for eloquence and for reason. ‘They think that 
he who talks loudest reasons the best. And this we 
must expect, when the press is free, as it is here, 
and I trust always will be—for, with all its licen- 
tiousness, and all its evil, the entire and absolute 
freedom of the press is essential to the preservation 
of government on the basis of a free Constitution. 
Wherever it exists, there will be foolish paragraphs 
and violent paragraphs in the press, as there are, [ 
am sorry to say, foolish speeches and violent speeches 
in both Houses of Congress. In truth, sir, I must 
say that, in my opinion, the vernacular tongue of the 
EaMUpHASs become grossly yitiated, depraved and 
bates. (Langhter.) And if it were possible for our 
debates in Congress to yitiate the principles of the 
peopie as much as ticy Lave depraved thei tacto, I 
should cry out, ‘ God save the Republic!’ 

Well, in all this I see no solid grievance, no griev- 
ance presented by the South within the redress of the 
Government, but the single one to which I have re- 
ferred; and that is, the want of a proper regard to 
the injunction of the Constitution for the delivery 
of fugitive slaves. 

There are also complaints of the North against 
the South. I need not go over them gurtidelerty, 
The first and gravest is, that the North adopted the 
Constitution, recognising the existence of slavery in 
the States, and recognising the right, to a certain 
extent, of representation of the slaves in Con 
under a state of sentiment and expectation which 
do not now exist; and that, by events, by circum- 
stances, by the eagerness of the South to acquire ter- 
ritory and extend their slave population, the North 
finds itself, in regard to the influence of the South 
‘and the North, of theslave States and the free States, 

where it never did expect to find itself when they en- 
‘tered the compact of the Constitution. They com- 
| plain, therefore, that, instead of slavery being re- 
garded as an evil, as it was then, an evil which all 
hoped would be extinguished gradually, it is now 
regarded by the South as an institution to be cher- 
ished, preserved and extended ; an institution which 
the South has already extended to the utmost of her 
power by the acquisition of new territory. Well, 
then, passing from that, every body in the North 
reads; and every ey reads whatsoever the news- 
papers contain; and the newspapers, some of them, 
especially those presses to which I have alluded, are 
careful to spread about among the people every re- 
proachful sentiment uttered by any Southern man, 
bearing at all against the North ; every thing that is 
calculated to exasperate, to alienate; and there are 
many such things, as every body will admit, from 
the South or some portion of it, which are epread 
about among the reading people; and they do ex- 
asperate, and alienate, and produce a most mischiev- 
ous effect upon the public mind at the North. 

Sir, I would not notice things of this sort appear- 
ing in obscure quarters; but one thing has occur- 
red in this debate which struck me very forcibly. 

An honorable member from Louisiana addressed us 
the other day onthis subject. I suppose there is not 
a more amiable or worthy gentleman in this cham- 
ber—nor a gentleman who would be more slow to 
give offence to any body—and he did not mean in 
his remarks to give offence. But what did he say? 
Why, sir, he took pains to run a contrast between 
the slaves of the South and the laboring people of 
the North. The honorable member doubtless did 
not suppose that he gave any offence, or did any 
injusiice. He was merely expressing his opinion. 
But does he know how remarks of that sort will be 
received by the laboring people of the North? Why, 
who are the laboring people of the North? They 
are the North. They are the people who cultivate 
their own farms with their own hands; freeholders, 
educated men, independent men. Let me say, sir, 
that five-sixths of the whole property of the North 
is in the hands of the Jaborers of the North; they 
cultivate their farms, they educate their children, 
they provide the means of independence ; if they are 
not freeholders, they earn wages, these wages accu- 
mulate, are turned into capital, into new recholds, 
and small capitalists are created. That is the case, 
and such the course of things, with us, among the 
industrious and fragal. And what can these pene 
think when so respectable and worthy a gentleman 
as the member from Louisiana undertakes to prove 
that the absolute ignorance and the abject were 
of the South is more in conformity with the hig 
of immortal, rational human _ beings, than 
the educated, independent, : he age of the 
North? {There isa more tangible and irritating 
cause of deh at the North. Free blacks are 
constantly employed in the vessels of the North, 
generally as cooks or stewards, When the vessel 
arrives, these free colored men are taken on shore 
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Now, sir, as far as any of these grievances have 
their foundation in matters of law, they can be re- 
dressed, and ought to be redressed; and so far as 
they have their foundation in matters of opinion, in 
sentiment, in mutual crimination and recrimination, 
all that we can do is to endeavor to allay the agita- 
tion, and cultivate a better feeling and more frate 
sentiments between the South and the North. 

Mr. President, I should much prefer to have heard 
from every member on this floor declarations of opin- 
ion that this Union can never be dissolved, than 
the declaration of opinion that in any case, under 
any pressure of circumstances, such a issolution was 
possible. I hear with pain, and anguish, and dis- 
tress, the word secession—especially when it falls 
from the lips of those who are eminently patriotic, 


and known to the country, and known all over the! ical sentiment that therein exists. 


world for their political services. Secession! Peace- 
able secession! Sir, your eyes and mine are never 
destined to see that miracle. The dismemberment 
of this vast country without convulsion! The break- 
ing up of the fountains of the great deep without rat- 
fling the surface! Who is so foolish—I beg every 
body’s pardon—as to expect to see any such thing ? 
Sir, he who sees these States, now revolving in har- 
mony around a common centre, and expects to see 
them quit their places and fly off without convulsion, 
may look the next hour to see the heavenly bodies 
rush from their spheres, and jostle against each oth- 
er in the realins of space without producing the crash 
of the universe. There can be no such thing as a 
peaceable secession. Peaceable secession is an ut- 
ter impossibility. Is the great Constitution under 
which we live here—covering this whole country—is 
it to be thawed and melted away by secession, as the 
snows on the mountain melt under the influence of 
a vernal sun? disappear almost unobserved, and die 
off? No, sir! No, sir! I will not state what might 
produce the disruption of the States ; but, sir, I see 
it as plainly as see the sun in heaven—I see that 
disruption must produce such a war as I will not de- 
scribe, in ils two-fold character. 

Peaceable secession !—peaceable secession! The 
concurrent agreement of ali the members of this 
great republic to separate! A voluntary separation, 
with alimony on one side and on the other! Why, 
what would be the result ? Where is the line to be 
drawn? What States areto secede ? What is to 
remain American? WhatamIto be ? An Ameri- 
can uo Jonger? Where is the flag of the republic to 
remain? Where is the eagle still to tower? or is he 
to cower and shrink and fall to the ground ? Why, | 
sir, our ancestors—our fathers and our grandfathers, | 
those of them that are yet living amongst us with | 
prolonged lives, would rebuke and reproach us ; and | 
our children and our grandchildren would cry out | 
shame upon us, if we of this generation should dis- | 
honor these ensigns of the power of the Government 
and the harmony of the Union, which is every day 
felt among us withso much joy and gratitude. What 
is to become of the army ? What is to become of 
the navy ? Whiatis to become of the public lands ? 
How is each of the thirty States to defend itself? 1 
know, although the idea has not been stated dis- 
tinctly, there is to be a Southern Confederacy, 
perhaps. I do not mean, when | allude to this state- 
ment, that any one seriously contemplates such a 
state of things. I do not mean to say that it is true, 
but I have heard it suggested elsewhere, that that 
idea has originated in a design to separate. I am 
sorry that it has ever been thought of, talked of, or 
dreamed of in the wildest flights of human imagina- 
tion. But the idea must be of a separation, including 
the slave States upon one side, and the free States 
upon the other. Sir, there is not—I may express 
myself too strongly, perhaps—but some things, some 
moral things, are almost as impossible as other nat- 
ura] or physical things ; and I hold the idea of a sep- 
aration of these States, those that are free to form 
one government, and those that are slaveholding to 
form another, as a moral impossibility. We could not 
separate the States by any such line, if we were to 
draw it. Wecould not sit down here to-day, and 
draw a line of separation that would satisfy any 
five men in the country. There are natural causes 
that would keep and tie us together—there are so- 
cial and domestic relations which we could not 
break if we would, and which we should not if we 
could. Sir, nobody can look over the face of this 
country at the present moment—nobody can see 
where its population is the most dense and growing, 
without being ready to admit, and compelled to ad- 
mit, that ere long America will be in the valley of 
the Mississippi. 

Well, now, sir, I beg to enquire what the wildest 
enthusiast has to say on the possibility of cutting off 
that river, and leaving free States at its source, and 
its Drageh eed Lie Tet Hasty "the People of this 
country that these things are worthy of their ponder- 
ing and of their comcideration, Llcsc, sity are five 
millions of freemen in the free States north of the 
river Ohio ; can any body suppose that this popula- 
tion can be severed by a line that divides them from 
the territory of a foreign and alien government, down 
somewhere, the Lord kaows where, upon the lower 
banks of the Mississippi ? What would become of 
Missouri ? Will she join the arrondisement of the 
slave States? Shall the man from the Yellow Stone 
and the Platte River be connected in the new Re- 
public with the man who lives on the Southern ex- 
tremity of the Cape of Florida? Sir, 1 am ashamed 
to pursue this line of remark. I dislike it—I have 
an utter disgust forit. I would rather hear of natural 
blasts and mildews, war, pestilence, and famine, than 
to hear gentlemen talk of secession. To break up! 
to break up this great Government—to dismember 
this great country—to astonish Europe with an act of 
folly such as Europe for two centuries has never beheld 
in any Government! No,sir; no, sir! There will 
be no secession. Gentlemen are not serious when 
they talk of secession. 

Sir, I hear there is to Se a Convention held at Nash- 
ville. Iam bound to believe that if worthy gentle- 
men meet at Nashville in Convention, their object 
will be to adopt counsels conciliatory—to advise the 
South to forbearance and moderation, and to advise 
the North to forbearance and moderation ; and to in- 
culcate principles of brotherly love and affection, and 
attachment to the Constitution of the country as it 
now is. I believe if the Convention meet at all, it 
will be for this purpose ; for certainly if they meet 
for any purpose hostile to the Union, they have been 
singularly inappropriate in their selection of a place. 
I remember, sir, that when the treaty, was concluded | 
between France and England at the peace of Amiens, | 
a stern old Englishman and an orator, who disliked | 
the terms of the peace as ignominious to England, | 
said inthe House of Commons that if King William | 
could know the terms of that treaty, he would turn | 
in his coffin. Let me commend the saying of Mr. 
Windham in all its emphasis and in all its force, to 
any person who shall meet at Nashville for the pur- 
om of concerting measures for the overthrow of the 

nion of this country over the bones of Andrew 
Jackson. 

Sir, I wish to make two remarks, and hasten to a 
conclusion. I wish to say, in regard to Texas, that 
if it should be hereafter at any time the pleasure of the 
government of Texas to cede to the U. States a por- 
tion, larger or smaller, of her territory which lies ad- 
jacent to New Mexico, and north of the 34 © of 
north latitude, to be formed into free States, for a fair 
equivalent inmoney or in the payment of her debt, 
I think it an object well worthy the consideration of 
Congress, and I shall be happy to concur in it my- 
self, if { should be in the public councils of the coun- 
try at the time. 

I have but one other remark to make. In my ob- 
servations upon slavery as it has existed in the coun- 
try, and as it now exists, I have expressed no opinion 
of the mode of its extinguishment or amelioration. 
I will say, however, though I have nothing to propose 
on that subject, because I do not deem myself so 
competent as other So aeeap to consider it, that if 
any gentleman from the South shall propose a scheme 
of colonization, to be cari«d on by this government 
upon a Jarge scale for the transportation of free col- 
ored people to any colony or any place in the world, 
I should be quite disposed to incur almost any degree 
of expense to accomplish that object. Nay, sir, fol- 
lowing an example set here more than twenty years 
ago by a great man, then a Senator from New York, 
I would return to Virginia—and through her for the 
benefit of the whole South—the money received from 
the lands and territories ceded by her to this Goveru- 
ment, for any each purpose as to relieve, in whole or 
in part, or in any way to diminish or deal beneficially 
with the free colored population of the Southern 
States. I have said that Theat Virginia for her 

cession of this territory. There have been received 
into the treasury of the United States eighty millions, 
of dollars, the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands ceded by Virginia. Ifthe residue should be 
sold at the same rate, the whole aggregate will ex- 
ceed two hundred millions of dollars. If Virginia 
and the South see fit to adopt any proposition to re- 
lieve themselves from the free people of color among 
them, they have my free consent that the Government 
pay them any sum of money out of its proceeds which 





And now, Mr. President, I draw these observations 
toaclose. Ihave spoken , and I meant to do 
so. I have sought to make no y ; Lbave sought 


to enliven the occasion by no amimated discussion; 


nor have I attempted an tein of sbeborete Seeman 
Thave sought ss to opel my sentiments fully and 
at large, being desirous once and for all to let the 
Senate know, and to let the country know, the opin- 
ions and sentiments which I entertain on all these 
subjects. These opinions are not likely to be sud- 
denly changed. If there be any future service that 
I can render to the coma consiste: with these 
sentiments and opinions, I shall ly render it. 


opportunity to disburden my conscience from the 
bottom of my heart, and to make known every polit- 


And now, Mr. President, instead of speaki 
the possibility or utility of secession, 
dwelling in th : ‘ 
groping with those ideas so full of all that is horrid 
and horrible, iet us come out into the light of day; 
let us enjoy the fresh air of Liberty and Union; let 
us cherish those hopes which belong to us; let us 
devote ourselves to those great objects that are fit 
for our consideration and our action; let us raise 
our conceptions to the magnitude and the import- 
ance of the duties that devolve upon us; let our 
comprehension be as broad as the country for which 
we act, our aspirations as high as its certain destiny ; 
Jet us not be pigmies in a case that calls for men. 
Never did there devolve on any generation of men 
higher trusts than now devolve upon us for the pres- 
ervation of this Constitution, and the harmony and 
peace of all who are destined to live under it. Let 
us make our generation one of the strongest and the 
brightest link in that golden chain which is destined, 
I fondly believe, to grapple the people of all the 
States to this Constitution, for ages to come. It is 
& great popular Constitutional Government, guarded 
by legislation, by Jaw, by judicature, and defended 
by the whole affections of the people. No mo- 
narchical throne presses these States together; no 
iron chain of despotic power encircles them; they 
live and stand upon a Government popular in its 
form, representative in its character, founded upon 

rinciples of equality, and calculated, we hope, to 
last for ever. In all its history, it has been benefi- 
cent; it has trodden down no man’s liberty ; it has 
crushed no State. Its daily respiration is liberty and 





patriotism; its youthful veins are full of enterprise, 
courage, and honorable love of glory and renown. 
Large before, the country has now, by recent events, 
become vastly larger. ‘This republic now eatends, 
with a vast breadth, across the whole continent. The 
two great seas of the world wash the one and the 
other shore. We realize, on a mighty scale, the 
beautiful description of the ornamental edging of 
the buckler of Achilles— 


‘ Now the broad shield complete, the artist crowned, 
With his last band, and poured the ocean round; 
In living silver seemed the waves to roll, 

And beat the buckler’s verge, and bound the whole.’ 


Mr. Calhoun—I rise to correct what I conceive to 

be an error of the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts as to the motives which induced the acqui- 
sition of Florida, Louisiana and Texas. He attrib- 
uted it to the great growth of cotton, and the desire 
of the Southern people to get an extension of territo- 
ry, with a view of cultivating it with more profit than 
they could in a compact and crowded settlement. 
Now, Mr. President, the history of these acquisitions 
I think was not correctly given, It is well known 
that the acquisition of Florida was the result of an 
Indian war. The Seminole Indians residing along 
the line attacked one of our fortresses; troops were 
ordered out; they were driven back ; and under the 
command of General Jackson, Pensacola and St. 
Marks were seized. It was these acts, and not the 
desire for the extended cultivation of cotton, which 
led to the acquisition of Florida. J admit that there 
had been, for a long time, a desire on the part of the 
Sonth, and of the Administration, I believe, to ac- 
quire Florida; but it was very different from the 
reason assigned by the honorable Senator. There 
were collected together four tribes of Indians—the 
Creeks, the Choctaws, the Chickasaws and the Cher- 
okees, about thirty thousand warriors—who held con- 
nection, almost the whole of them, with the Spanish 
authorities in Florida, and carried on a trade perpetu- 
ally with them, It was well known that a most per- 
nicious influence was thus exercised over them ; and 
it was the desire of preventing conflict between the 
Indians and ourselves at the South, as I believe,which 
induced the acquisition of Florida. 
__1 come now to Lonisiana. We well know that 
was the suspension of our right of deposite at New 
Orleans. Under a treaty with Spain, wo had a right 
to the navigation of the river as far as New Or- 
leans, and a right to make deposites in the port of 
New Orleans. The Spanish authorities interrupted 
that right, and that interruption produced a great 
agitation at the West, and I may say throughout the 
whole United States. The gentlemen then in op- 
position, a highly respectable party—the old Federal 
party, which I have never said a word of disrespect 
in regard to—if * mistake not, took the lead ina 
desire to resort to «rms to acquire that territory.— 
Mr. Jefferson, more prudent, desired to procure it by 
purchase. A purchase was made, in order to remove 
the difficulty, and to give an outlet to the West to 
the ocean. That was the immediate cause of the ac- 
quis:tion of Louisiana. Now, sir, we come to Texas. 
Perhaps no gentleman had more to do with the ac- 
quisition of Texas than myself; and I aver, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that I would have been among the very last 
individuals in the United States to have made any 
movement at that time for the acquisition of Texas ; 
and I go further, if 1 know myself, I was incapable 
of ame any territory simply on the ground that 
it was to be an enlargement of slave age > I 
would jast as freely have acquired it, if it had been 
on the Northern as on the Southern side. No, sir, 
very different motives actuated me. I knew at a 
very early period—I will not go into the history of it 
—the British government had given encouragement 
to the abolitionists of the United States, who were 
represented at the World’s Convention. The ques- 
tion of the abolition of slavery was agitated in that 
Convention. One gentleman stated that Mr. Adams 
informed him that if the British Government wished 
to abolish slavery in the United States, they must be- 
gin with Texas, 

A commission was sent from this World’s Conven- 
tion to the British Secretary of State, Lord Aberdeen; 
and it so happened that a gentleman was present 
when the interview took place between Lord Aber- 
deen and the committee, who gave me a full account 
of it shortly after it occurred. Lord Aberdeen fell 
into the project, and gave full encouragement to the 
abolitionists. Well, sir, it is well known that Lord 
Aberdeen was a very direct, and, in my opinion, a 
very honest and worthy man: and when Mr. Paken- 
ham was sent here to negotiate with regard to Ore- 
gon, and incidentally with respect to Texas, he was 
ordered to read a declaration to this Government, 
stating that the British Government was anxious to 
put an end to slavery al] over the world, commencing 
at Texas. It is well known, further, that at that 
very time a negotiation was going on between 
France and England to accomplish that object, and 
our Government was thrown by stratagem out of the 
negotiation; and that object was, first, to induce 
Mexico to acknowledge the independence of Texas 
upon the ground that she would abolish it. 

All these are matters of history; and where is 
the man so blind—I am sure the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts is not so blind—as not to see, that if the 
project of Great Britain had deen successful, the 
whole frontier of the States of Louisiana, Arkansas 
and the adjacent States, would have been exposed ‘0 
the inroads of British emissaries? Sur, so far as I was 
concerned, I put it exclusively upon that ground. 
i never would run into the folly of re-annexation, 
which I always held to be absurd. Nor, sir, would I 
put it upon the ground—whichjl might well have put 
it—of commercial and manufacturing considerations . 
because those were not my motive principles, and I 
chose to assign what were. So far as commerce and 
manufactures were concerned, I would not have 
moved in the matter at that early period. 

The Senator objects that many Northern men 
voted for annexation. Why, sir, it was natural that 
pr | should be desirvus of fulfilling the obligations 
of the Constitution ; and, besides, what man at that 

time doubted that the Missouri compromise Jine 





entirely to the South? All that Northern men asked 

for at that time was the extension of that line, Their 

<> in my Opinion, was eminently correct and pa- 
ic. 
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ative to the ordinance of 1787. He stat 
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If there be not, I shall still be glad to have had an| next, 
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wie cou eine upon it, and I think on that vote 
every Southern Senator voted against it; but I am 
not certain of it. One thing I am certain of, that it 
was three years before the ordinance could pass. 
It was sturdily resisted to 1787 ; and when it was 


and this was the compromise upon which the prohi- 
bition was inserted in the ordinance of 1787. We 
thought we had an a in that ordinance, but 
we made a great mistake. Of what possible advan- 


their favor. Oh the other hand, it has been thrown 
open to a Northern population, to the entire exclusion 
of the Southern. This was the leading measure 
which destroyed the compromise of the Constitution, 
and then followed the Missouri compromise, which 
was carried mainly by Northern votes, as now disa- 
vowed and not respected by them. That was the 
next step, and between these two causes the equilibri- 
um has been broken. 

Having made these remarks, let me say that I 
took great pleasure in listening to the declarations of 
the honorable Senator from Massachusetts upon sev- 
eral points. He put himself upon the fulfilment of 
the contract of Congress in the resolutions of Texas 
annexation, for the admission of three or four new 
States provided for by those resolutions to be formed 
out of the territory of Texas. All that was manly, 
statesmanlike, and calculated to do good, because 
ap He went further ; he condemned, and rightful- 
y condemned, and in that he has shown t firm- 
ness, the course of the North relative to the stipula- 
tions of the Constitution for the restoration of fugi- 
tive slaves; but permit me to say, for 1 desire to be 
candid upon all subjects, that if the Senator, together 
with many friends on this side of the chamber, puts 
his confidence in the bill which has been reported 
here, further to extend the laws of Congress upon 
this subject, it will prove fallacious. It is impossible 
to execute any law of Congress until the people of 
the States shall co-operate. 

I hear the gentleman with great pleasure say that 
he would not vote for the Wilmot proviso, for he re- 
gered such an act unnecessary, considering that 

ature had already excluded slavery. As far as the 
new acquisitions are concerned, I am di d to 
leave them to be disposed of as the hand of Nature 
shall determine. It is what I always have insisted 
upon. Leave that portion of the country more natu- 
ral to a non-slaveholding population to be filled by 
that description of population; and leave that portion 
into which slavery would naturally go to be filled by 
a slaveholding population—destroying artificial lines, 
though perhaps they may be better than none. Mr. 
Jefferson spoke like a prophet of the effect of the 
Missouri compromise Jine. I am willing to leave it 
for Nature to settle; and to organise governments 
for the Territories, giving all free scope to enter and 
prepare themselves to participate in their privileges. 
We want, sir, nething but justice. When the gen- 
tleman says that he is willing to leave it to Nature, 
I understand he is willing to remove al] impediments, 
whether real or imaginary. It is consummate folly 
to assert that the Mexican law prohibiting slavery in 
California and New Mexico is in force; and I have 
always regarded it so, 
No man would feel more happy than myself to be- 
lieve that this Union formed by our ancestors should 
live forever. Looking back to the long course of 
forty years’ service here, I have the consolation to 
believe that I have never done one act which would 
weaken it; that I have done full justice to all sec- 
tions. And if i have ever been exposed to the impu- 
tation of a contrary motive, it is because J have been 
willing to defend my section from unconstitutional 
encroachments. But I cannot agree with the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, that this Union cannot be 
dissolved. Am I to understand him that no degree 
of oppression, no outrage, no broken faith, can pro- 
duce the destruction of the Union? Why, sir, if 
that becomes a fixed fact, it with itself becomes the 
great instrument of producing oppression, outrage, 
and broken faith. No, sir, the Union can be broken. 
Great moral causes will break it if they go on, and it 
can only be preserved by justice, good fuith, and a 
rigid adherence to the Constitution. 


Mr. Webster.—Mr. President, a single word in 
HY witRathpe honorable member from South Carolina. 


amber 


state of the room, prevented me znd the.cray ied 
whole of ms remarks. I have only one or two ob- 
servations to make ; and, to begin, I first notice the 
honorable member’s last remark. He asks me if I 
hold the breaking up of the Union, by any such 
thing as the voluntary secession of States, as an im- 
possibility. I know, sir, this Union can be broken 
up; every Government can be; and I admit that 
there may be such a degree of oppression as will 
warrant resistance and a foreible severance. That 
is revolution. That is revolution! Of that ultimate 
right of revolution, I have not been speaking. I know 
that that law of necessity does exist. I forbear from 
going further, because I do not wish to run into a 
discussion of the nature of this Government. The 
honorable member and myself have breken lances 
sufficiently often before on that subject. 


Mr. Calhoun.—I have no desire to do it now. 


Mr. Webster.—I presume the gentleman has not, 
and I have quite as little. The gentleman refers to 
the occasions on which these great acquisitions were 
made fo territory on the Southern side. Why, un- 
doubtedly wise and skilful public men, having an 
object to accomplish, may take advantage of occa- 
sions. Jndian wars are an occasion; a fear of the 
occupation of Texas by the British was an occasion ; 
but when the occasion came, under the pressure of 
which, or under the justification of which the thing 
could be done, it was done, and done skilfully. Let 
ine say one thing farther, and that is, that if ‘slavery 
were abolished, as it was supposed to have been, 
throughout all Mexico, before the revolution and the 
establishment of the Texan Government, then, if it 
were desirable to have possession of Texas by pur- 
chase, as a means of preventing its becoming a Brit- 
ish posression, I suppose that object could have been 
secured by making it a free territory of the United 
States as well as a slave territory. 

Sir, in my great desire not to prolong this debate, 
I have omitted what I intended to say upon a par- 
ticular question under the motion of the honorable 
Senator from Missouri, proposing an amendment to 
the resolution of the honorable member from Illinois ; 
and that is, upon the propriety and expediency of 
admitting California, under all circumstances, just 
as she is. The more general subjects involved in 
this question are now before the Senate under the 
resolutions of the honorable member from Kentucky. 
I will say that | feel under grest obligations to that 
honorable member for introducing the subject, and 
for the very lucid speech which he made, and which 
has been so much read throughout the whole country. 
I am also under great obligations to the honorable 
member from Tennessee for the light which he has 
shed upon this subject; and, in some respects, it will 
be seen that I differ very little from the leading sub- 
jects submitted by either of those honorable gentle- 
men. 

Now, sir, when the direct question of the admis- 
sion of California shall be before the Senate, [ pro- 
pose—but not before every other gentleman who has 
a wish to address the Senate shall have gratified 
that desire—to say something upon the boundaries 
of California, upon the Constitution of California, 
and upon the expediency, under all circumstances, 
of admitting her with that Constitution, 


Mr. Calhoun.—One word, and I have done ; and 
that word is, that notwithstanding the acquisition of 
the vast territory of Texas represented by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, it is the fact that all that 
addition to our territo 
to what the Northern 
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We propose to look at some points of Mr. Web- 
ster’s late speech, 
‘The best bid that has been made yet for the Presi- 
deney’—‘ The shrewdest thing Daniel ever did.’ Such 
are the comments of the street. For the present, let 
us not analyze motives, or go deeper than the print ; but 
try the great Northern statesman by the record. If 
any one should aver that this Union can never be 
hurt by its enemies, who could safely gainsay him ? 
since its friends seem resolved never to allow the 
chance, but to cut its throat themselves. We. are 
Disunionists, not from any love for separate Confed- 
eracies, or as ignorant of the thousand evils that 
spring from neighboring and quarrelsome States; but 
we would get rid of this Union, because experience 
has shown it to be, in its character and construction, 
an insurmountable obstacle to the Harmony of the 
nation; and could we once 
‘Cancel, and tear to pieces, this great bond 
Which keeps us pale’ 
with continual apprehensions, we should get space 
for such a structure as would ensure the Harmony of 
all the races which dwell on this continent, and all the 
States that control it—an empire ocean-bound on 
every side. With these views, Mr. Webster has no 
sympathy. Yet, in onr opinion, of all Disunronists, 
Mr. Webster is the most efficient. His eulogy of the 
Union is not more eloquent than his policy is fatal to 
it. According to his own oft-repeated confession, 
there exists an evil in our midst so serious that it 
clouds the whole future of our destiny. He has ad- 
mitted that the to-come is so dark, he cares not to 
attempt to penetrate the clouds that overshadow it. 
Yet for twenty years the great statesman has been 
oftener ‘checked for silence, than rated for speech.’ 
Now, however, in the very crisis of our fate, he opens 
his mouth—*I have wished only to speak my senti- 
ments, fully and at large, being desirous, once for 
all, to let the Senate know, and to let the country 
know, the opinions and sentiments which I enter- 
tain on all these subjects; to disburden my conscience 
from the bottom of my heart, and to make known 
every political sentiment that therein exists.’ Having 
got to the ‘ bottom of his heart,’ what do we find 
there? He ‘ expresses no opinion as to the mode of the 
extinguishment or melioration of slavery,’ ‘has noth- 
ing to propose on that subject’! And this is statesman- 
ship! Yes, of the kind Coleridge describes :—* There 
are men who never exert themselves to cure an evil, 
but seek merely to hold it at arm's length, careful only 
that things may last out their day.’ 
The body politic is affected with a sore disease; if 
allowed to have its way, no one can prophesy the re- 
sult. But there is hope that, if taken in time, before 
it has tainted the whole system, and-while the nation 
lies with submissive confidence in the hends of its 
statesmen-doctors, the strength of a good Covstitution 
will carry the patient through. The great Doctor has 
spoken ; and what does he say? O! nothing about 
the patient. He has discovered that the disease is 
not contagious !—there is no danger of its spreading ! 
But as for the sufferer, he ‘has nothing to propose’! 
And then, laying his hand where his heart ought to 
be, he assures us that he has ‘ disburdened it from the 
very bottom,’ and to!d ‘every sentiment that exists 
there’! Excellent physician! ‘O! how much 
blacker art thou than thy looks!’ 
Yes, take slavery as it is, staggered by the senti- 
ment of the civilized world arrayed against it, con- 


d withi imits. mmcertaim of the. fertornn 
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‘euster, whom the land still trusts, on the stage, and 
possibly the difficult question of its abolition could be 
solved without danger to the Union. But Mr. Web- 
ster knows that out of all such crises as this, slavery 
has always, by the sagacity of her leaders, the supine- 
ness of the North, and the chances of the times, come 
forth strengthened and triumphant. Seemingly cor- 
nered, she has leapt over our heads, only to get a freer 
field and give more fatal blows. From the seeming 
death of 1787, which deluded our fathers, she was 
resuscitated by Cotton and the Compromises. After- 
terwards, smothered by the too close embrace of the 
Mississippi, the Louisiana Territory came to her relief, 
with new lands for her to wear out, and a market for 
the slave-breeders of Virginia and the Carolinas; and 
when even all this would not do, and Dr. John Ran- 
dolph thought her end to be near, came Texas, with 
the elixir of perpetual youth. Yes, through the ‘ in- 
fernal doors’ of Compromise, which the Constitution 
‘Opened, but to shut 
Excelled her power,’ 

‘ Under spread ensigns marching,’ has the South found 
always ‘a broad and beaten way’ to her wishes, and 
ample means to ‘ tempt or punish’ refractory statesmer.. 
The true friend of the Union would seize this mo- 
ment, when the slave-host sways to and fro with anx- 
iety; when, thanks to the slandered abolitionists only, 
all of virtue the North has is aroused to the import- 
ance of the issue, and needs but a MAN as Jeader to 
dare and do all for Liberty—the true friend of the 
Union would seize such a moment, by some grand 
and comprehensive plan of abolition, to insure the 
future, instead of shutting his eyes like the ostrich, 
and imagining that to be hoodwinked is to be sa‘e. 
If, on some future struggle, Slavery, gathering its 
hosts from the Atlantic to the Pacific, ‘fleshed 
with conquests,’ shall do equal battle with this 
Union, and destroy it, its epitaph will be—* Died, be- 
cause its friends dared not, or were too selfish, to look 
danger in the face, and “ scotched the snake, not kill- 
ed it.”” 

‘Let them care that come behind,’ is the motto of 
the Great Defender of the Constitution. «Instant in 
season and out of season’—‘ Delenda est Carthago’— 
are ours. It is idle to imagine that any ingenuity can 
compromise this question. It is no quarrel of lovers, 
but a thorough contrariety of interests; no mere fric- 











its parts. The South, the present South, is fixed that 
the experiment shall be tried of extending slavery. 
The North cannot be said to be fully resolved, but it 
is deeply interested that slavery shall cease; and this 
deep interest will soon issue in a most sturdy resolution. 
The battle must be fought. If joined now, it may be 
fought within the lists of the Constitution. But if 
the combatants grow heated and angered, and the 
hosts increase for another fifty years, who shall say 
that their first onset will not rend the bond asunder, 
never to be again united ? 

One thing more. This speech contains, Mr. Web- 
ster tells us, all he has to say ‘on these subjects.’ 
His whole ‘conscience is disburdened.’ If so, then 
throughout a long and labored argument, embracing 
a sketch of slavery from the beginning of the world, 
and a statement of the views taken of it by many 
other nations as well as by our own, not only has the 
great Northern statesman found no place for a plan to 
abolish it, but he has not been betrayed into the hint 
even of a wish that it may ever cease. Not one 
expression of pity for an enslaved race, not one indig- 
nart denunciation of the system, has a decent re- 

spect even for the opinions of mankind won from this 

politic prater! He describes, with as many moral 

bows as Sir Pertinax McSjcophant himself could 

have made, the ‘ conscientious opinions of the South ’ 
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tion of the political machine, but an entire misfit of | are. True, and that is the misfortune of those who 


impartiality between Liberty and Despotism, between 
Right and Wrong, that it would puzzle a jury of 
Philadelphia lawyers to tell, had Nature given him 
a heart, to which side it would have leaned. So 
obedient are the pulses ofthis great man to his—duty 
or—his interest, that over the eggs of such a contro- 
versy as this, happier than even Erasmus, he has 
walked without breaking the: ; and may safely boast 
that Daniel Webster has spoken three hours on sla- 
very, and no mortal man can tell whether he loves 
or hates it. In the Roman procession, the most 
marked matter was that Cato’s statue was wanting. 
Of this speech, what it fails to express is more remark- 
able than what it has expressed—and that is saying a 

deal. 
Certainly, if this cold, tame, passionless, politic 


say on American slavery—‘ the vilest the sun ever 
saw,’ according to the great Methodist, whose sect the 
republican statesman found time to praise, when too 
much pressed for space, probably, to speak of such a 
trifle as ‘stealing a man and selling him” !—if this be 
all his conscience, why, then, as Launcelot says, 
‘'tis but a kind of hard conscience,’ after all ; though 
had it cried to him as Launcelot’s did, ‘ Budge not , 
from the Proviso,’ ‘ Scorn running with thy heels’ from 
all thy recorded principles, it would have served a 
good purpose, notwithstanding. 
The first point of Mr. Webster's argument is, that 
Texas and all Texan territory are inevitably pledged to 
slavery by the terms of the Annexation Resolutions, 
which, being in the nature of a contract, cannot be 
broken without a breach of national faith. These al- 
low Texas to be carved into, at least, five States, to 
be slave or free States, as each shall choose. 


Texas was, both in form and substance, confessedly, 
a gross breach of the Constitution. The Government 
has no power to unite the Union to foreign States. 
But if this can be done, it must be done by treaty, 
which requires a vote of two-thirds of the Senate to 
ratify it. Texas was annexed by Resolutions of both 
branches, and by small majorities. By these the form 
of a contract was given to it, the more strongly to 
engage the national faith, and prevent what was in 
reality merely a law from being, as it might other- 
wise have been, repealed by a subsequent one; and 
Texas, brought in by one Congress, put out by 
its successor. 
We contend that the fact of Texan annexation is 
fairly divisible into two parts; Ist, the annexation of 
a foreign State; 2d, certain agreements as to its 
being, on a future occasion, divided into five States. 
The consent of Congress is necessary to the forma- 
tion of new States within the limits of an old one, 
This consent is usually given, upon deliberation, at 
the time of such contemplated division. Here was an 
attempt to give this t beforehand, and thus 
bind the action of all future Congresses; not leaving 
this great boon to the South, of five Texan slave States, 
with ten Senators, to the chance of defeat from the 
whirligig of time, and the growth of an anti-slavery 
sentiment. The whole thing, from beginning to end, 





the Constitution. Now what is to give it validity? 
In the case of the acquisition of Louisiana, which was 
made according to the forms of the Constitution, 
though in violation, as many thought, and Jefferson, 
the then President, allowed, of its real intention and 
essence, it has been generally held that the unconsti- 
tutional act became valid solely by the acquiescence 
of the whole people. See Adams’s Texas speech, p. 
86. Also the Address of the Faneuil Hall Texas 
Convention, dictated by Mr. Webster. Louisiana was 
annexed by treaty, which is, of course, a contract 
even more strictly than the Texas resolutions. 


In these last, therefore, where the Constitu- 
tion has been violated both in form and substance, 
it is still more plain that nothing but the acquiescence 
of the nation can make them valid. How is it to be 
discovered whether the people acquiesce or not? By 


their actions; and LET IT BE ALWAYS REMEMBERED 
THAT WE, THE INJURED MINORITY, HAVE A RIGHT TO 


CLAIM THAT OUR ENFORCED SUBMISSION SHALL NOT BE 
CONSTRUED AS ACQUIESCENCE ONE JOT OR IOTA BEYOND 
THAT PORTION OF THE WICKED CONTRACT TO WHICH WE 
HAVE BEEN COMPELLED To succumB. Texas isin, her 
Senators are seated in the capitol, her ports are cov- 
ered by our flag, her votes sport with interests of 
New England. In so much New England has acqui- 
esced, so far she is in honor bound. Pro tanto, as the 
lawyers say of a will or a deed, or an agreement, half 
good and half void, pro tanto (for such part, for so 
much,) the contract has been made valid by acquies- 
eence. But the friends of Texas attempted, in their 
frandulent contract, to secure to her and themselves 
certain other privileges—to wit, cutting her up, and 
getting ten slave votes in the Senate. She has taken 
the first step, that is, entered the nation—we have 
acquiesced—so much is hers. Let her try the sec- 
ond step, erect a new State within her limits, 
apply for admission ; and see whether we will acqui- 
esce in that too. We claim that the Anti-annexa- 
tionists have a right to try that question; to that no 
national honor is pledged. The question is open. 
When pliant Websters and traitor Wiuthrops again 
betray their constituents, acquiesce in this part of the 
bargain, and escape cashicring, then, and not till then, 
will that part have gained validity. 

Suppose Congress, by joint resolution, should an- 
nex Cuba, and insert in the bargain a clause that 
on every question of a treaty, the Cuban Senators’ 
votes should count double the vote of any New Eng- 
land Senator. Suppose, in pursuance of these reso- 
lutions, Cuba takes her seat fh Congress. So far the 
traitorous bargain is made valid. After a year or so, 
the question of ratifying a treaty comes before the 
Senate—is New England debarred by honor, or 
aught else, from resisting the other part of the fraud; 
and, if she can get enough to vote with her, showing 
the South, Cuba and the world, that so far the trick 

has failed,and has not been made valid by acquiescence? 
The unconstitutionality of Texan annexation is cured 
by submission, Well, can we submit to that which 
has never taken place? When Texas tries to divide 

herself into five States, and asks admission, then shall 

we be able to say whether the nation, represented by 

its Congress, acquiesces in that part of the bargain. 

Bat, an objector says, thenTexas and her friends cannot 

tell, for a long time, what her rights in this respect 


venture their fate on such questionable proceedings 
as need the acquiescence of others in order to be of 
any binding efficacy. Certainly, if the tramplers on 
the Constitution have to wait long before they know 
whether they have succeeded in their fraud, it is no 
fault of ours. 

Again, the objector may » a bargain is a 
bargain—-it fails entirely, By adh in all its 
parts. True; that is the case when each party 
understands and freely assents to it. But when one 
party knocks the other down, and infers his assent 
from his silence and his conduct; the injured party 
has a right to claim that his silence and submission 
shall not be construed into an assent one jot further 
than it must inevitably be so interpreted: and if, 
when he gets his mouth open, any thing yet remains 
to be assented to, against that he may with honor pro- 
test, and resist it to the utmost of his power. If this 
be not sound, constitutional, and honorable doctrine, 
then a temporary majority in Congress may, by 
adroitly tacking to some not unpopular measure a list 


commodity be all our great man’s ¢ conscience’ has to} 


To this argument we answer,—The annexation of 


in form and substance, was a trick, a gross breach of 


ane of your promise, 
fulfil it? The ‘friends ona bound iy 
our contitutional rights, force her io Utter g 
for us, that when she Wants other ¢ BS, ang 
der them. When the time comes avOT We 
we are inclined to acqui re will i, 
It appears to us that 
may thus fairly be ina by Teng 
Constitution, Right and Liberty, we in fay 
ing to extreme limits, and to ¢ 7° jase 
do turn but in the estimation of , 
the verdict shall be ours; and san ~ 
self being judge, at Springéelg. s. 
first and last and every occasion waa & 
pose the extension of the slave a then 
he wield over Texas also + his = tte 
mot proviso.  thonde,; Ley 
Pompously protestin as : 
at their head, did, that ie ly ne Vik y, 
was Unconstitutional, NO One of them 28 
believed it. The true course wou)q * ly 
Texan Senators and Representative, (@ 
} Washington, to dispute their right nt They 
voted down, protest, and warn Te _ 
that each future step towards aire mig 
out the iniquitous bargain would be. . § 
her friends would have to fight ane my, 
lidity of their contracts over an rind vy 
would be refused and disputed enna 
should have been done ; men ; 
of liberty would so have 
works no harm to the peo 
The assent of the people j 
assent of members of Co 
gress are not sent to Was 
to unconstitutional laws 
so, they go beyond thei 


people omit to rebuke or cashier them 


itably, and unequivocal) 
Webster, in the Texas 
this; he says— 

PP is idle to say that the ass 

te, ina t © People 

is to be sone ogy eo = ie 
Representatives in Congress, a 
is sent there for that purpos 
such authority.’ 

Let it be remembered, that assent to 
tutional proceeding is never to be Presumed iti 
proved : and the burden of proof rests 0 the , 
ing, that is, in this case, the slave party, Tt j a, 
the great fact of Texan annexation admits 0 
division as we have suggested. If jt 
vision, then, in behalf of liberty and the Constitution, tg 
lovers of both are bound to make it. In Such a case, io 
a technical objection mounts to the dignity of 4 : 
gument. While contending for such Blorions nghy 
as J iberty and Justice, we are to Yield only inch jp 
inch. In their behalf, we may honorahiy Ms 
(with Hotspur) on the ninth part of a hair.’ Teles 
the battle of right against wrong within the srt d 
such a Constitution as ours is hard enough, especialy 
when Slavery lays its plans and deals its blows vinly 
unshackled by any regard to constitutional res. 
tions, and resistance, according to Mr. Webster, js 
be made by men fettered and chained by 8 most een. 
scientious awe for all its provisions, Such s snp. 
gle hardly deserves the name of fight. It is sin , 
being baited, like a bear muzzled and chained, whie 
his assailants are free and armed. The Dutch dykes 
which usually keep out the ocean, whence once te 
inundation has passed over, only make the mit 
worse by restraining the waters’ retreat. lau 
jealously guard and scrupulously insist on every iva 
that is fairly ours, since there is no use of contendingtt 
all on the basis of such a faint-hearted and wholew 
surrender as Mr. Webster's is; according to who, 
Despotism is to be allowed to do every thing illegily, 
and Liberty nothing at all, according to law! 

+ 20 eho Teaus xancxaon be so 
tract, or treaty, and our refusal to admit her fy 
slave States be a breach of the contract, the remedy 5 
in the hands of Texas. If we refuse to pay this, te 
rich price at which we bought the greet favor wi 
blessing of her joining us, the door is open ; shea 
retire, annul the contract, and all things then sun 
as before. No great harm is done, and she can he 
no good cause of complaint ; for Massachusetts vu 
but speaking the voice of many free States when sit 
placed on record her resolve, that she ‘denies thew: 
tidity of any compromise whatsoever, that may bart 
been, or that hereafter may be, entered into by persont 
in the government of the Union, intended to preside 
the future application of such a condition [as Wilmot’ 
by the people acting through their representatives 
the Congress of the United States.’ 

The next point in Mr. Webster's speech is, his 
tire surrender of the Wilmot Proviso, fo far as 0y 
territory at present belonging to the country is (© 
cerned, on the ground of its being utterly unneces 
ry. As to California ana New Mexico, he boidssie 
very to be excluded from those territories by the » 
of nature and physical geography—* will not 
pains to reaffirm an ordinance of nature, or re-ti 
the will of God—would not wound even the irration 
pride of the South.’ pp. 23, 24. He confesses his 
peated and most solemn pledges to the principle d ” 
Proviso, and promises to stand by them when si" 
to be necessary. ) 
This sudden, and for his official prospects = 
opportune, discovery of the uselessness of the Prov 
80, wears a most suspicious face. Mr. ionag 
doubtless remembers the pregnant commertar! ® 
some one on Stafford’s conversion to Cherie * 
‘There are some changes of opinion so susicr™ 
that it needs a life of most unoquivocal since! 
ever after to convince mankind that they wert ® 
results of honest. conviction.’ oii 

But we beg the reader to remember that they vi 
not simply pledges which Mr. Webster gove at 577° 
field and elsewhere to the Wilmot Proviso. e “a 
his, and the Whig’s professed attachment - . 
viso as an argument throughout the whole os 
dential campaign to undervalue the Free is 
movement as unnecessary—to defeat Vass, and ven 
Taylor; and unless he can convince the ated 
that he has got new light on the character of . 
and physical geography’ in New Mexico, 403 
September, 1847, and August, 1848, he eas having 
the world convicted out of his own mouls © conf: 
swindled those who trusted him, out of thei 
dence and votes by false pretences. oad 

Listen to him at Springfield, September, aad 


he 

‘I am nota prophet, or the son of # prop hed 
if I were to prophecy, the very last gubject one of 
I would venture a prediction would be the © 
the Northern 


the state of the weather would be just “tog I 
any I could make of their probable prove” glad 

there are some among them, and! 7 so wit 
beheve there are many of them, who woe ; 
us in : 
but when we come to the real question," 
and how many can we rely on to support pil Demoe- 
It was scouted out of the assemblage ° 


ent of the peor) 4 


. DY Vote of 
No member Of Cong 
@, Or clothed With gy 


AD Uncengs, 


B cey 
f Ney 
admits of 4. 


Tr nose clemwiwes 


Again at Marshfield, August, 1848 :— 
ngs: 
* And now I venture to say, gentlemen, TW" os 


Gen. Cass is 8? 
of future agreements, claim from the acquiescence to, he ee ae co p Line; and # & 
and hence the constitutionality of, the first—the ac- the Wilmot Proviso, or the ordine”™ 


quiescence to and constitutionality of the whole, and 
debar all honorable actors under the Constitution from 
all future resistance when the cases occur. 





. : 

: A man enters house, knocks down, takes, er a utes farther ° do all he 
on the question of selling one's neighbors, and then| your watch, and makes you promine you'll give him| he ‘3 ae wt place, be wit is. 
s hundred dollars the next morning. The morning chtet te aanraner of optalony ta 7 conscientious 
comes, he presents himself, and claims the perform-| ‘ief, he will establish it.” 
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their children, for indefinite periods, use boys 
and girls as a basis of the currency, if Mr. Web- 
ster ‘cannot take the pains to reaffirm the ordinance 
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7 helieve, that unless there is a renewed | 
“* ymented strength of Whig votes in| 
ij, accomplish his purpose. 
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reo” ve will @ 
andi _2 etrength of Whig votes’! How many | 

7% . po and R. C. Winthrop’s, for in- | 
Whig 70% onal to defeat the Proviso? Like the} 
grace poorer the more you have of them, the 


4 will De. 4 : 
Je a moment to remark, that it was in 


+ Marshfield that Mr. Webster confess, " 





rionists have so often asserted — 


she North. There has been no North. 
‘ +th Star is at last discovered ; I think | 
{think 6 Worth; but up to the recent se-sion of | 
there ei © sas been no North. What I mean to | 
re nderstand a geographical section of | 
ch there has been a strong, consci- 
tn oe and waite 


talk 





A: - ited opposition to sluvery, no such 
e 7 g crise 

Sine such North has existed,’ at whose door | 

' . We say plainly at his; ‘one Llast| 

» ee bugle horn, any time these twenty years, 

re th a thousand men.’ His fiat could at 

= : hove called this new world into exist- | 

tr. induence against it has been one of the | 

. f° " es to its creation. When Wellington | 

re . re . that he did net earlier emancipate the 

a ie Peel taunts Cobden, that the Corn 


eae penne ner repealed—when Benedict Ar-| 
‘i Washington, that the Colonies did not | 

Ms ¢ h; then, at their side, let Webster taunt | 
eg te a want of strength, energy and uranimity | 
on to slavery; he, whose boast has | 
Jaimed it as a merit with his Southern 


who has : * 
Js. that he never introduced the question in any | 
, . me Star is at last discovered.’ Who told | 
ms nly by report could he know it, having | 
nd in the grand discovery. Let him mod- | 
himself to the company of Harry Fifth’s, 


taki 
n in England, now a-bed, 

t manhood cheap when any speaks 
fought with us upon’ 


forlorn hope, the North against the 





: glorious 

e slave's cause. 

ct us look at the statement itself, that the 

: 1s Peaviae is unnecessary for New Mexico and 
California. 

[his was the same argument so commonly used 

344 to smooth the way for Texan annexation—*‘ It 

a slave country—naturally unfit for it,’ 

ke. &e. Upon this slaveholders and dough-faces 

« nerpetually harping. We hear nothing of it, 

7 rza8 js safely inthe Union. Here is one first 

n for looking upon such statements as suspicious. 

tful to hope to catch the world with 


. an be 


It is hardly respe 
same kind of chaff. 
What does Mr. Webster Anow about this vast 


revion, this undiscovered country from which so few 
sve returned? so immense, that he tells 

not fy over it ina week’! He ‘ sup- 
sno slave of the real American type 
wants the worst kind of slavery, | 


} 





lify it as it exists among American 
lifornia. He supposes! Ah, earnest} 


4 yre than a politician’s ‘suppose’ for al 
ty against injustice and wrong. He ‘ under-| 
sands’ ‘that peonism, a sort of a penal servitude, or} 
r,a sort of voluntary sale ofa man and his orr- | 
spuino, for debt, exists in some part of California and | 
N Mexico.’ | 
vism! what a pretty name! ‘A lie may keep | 
rone a whole age longer, if it shall skulk behind | 
ield of some fair seeming name.’ Voluntary | 

s of a man's offspring for his debt! a trifle! not 


in the Websterian sense! 


1 it so, 


slavery, The Roman ju- 


rists calle see page 5,) but they were pagans. 


will not quarrel on aname; but while fathers 


of Nature and re-enact the will of God,’ or even the 





the ordinance of 1787, for such a country, we would 

sdingly obliged to him if he would come qui- | 

and give place to some more active man, | 
r 


who has a microscopic eye for such (rifles. 


Seriously, we hold that in this confession, Mr. | 


Webster surrenders his whole ground, Any ‘servi- | 
ther than for crime of which the party has | 

1 duly convicted,” was hateful to the men of 1787, | 
{ought to be to those of 1850. It is the great | 
Saxon race that goes forth to take possession of this | 


ritance. True to the glorious Orpinance, 





p, root and branch, all the vile institutions | 
of other races, even if they be not guite so atrocious 
a8 our own pet sin at home. 

But slavery is as impossible in New Mexico as in| 
Mr. Where's the proof?| 
Itow little we know of those countries is evident 


Canada, says Webster. 
n this very speech; for he tells us that the discov- 
ery of California gold mines was laughed at, only 
wo years ago, as an idle tale; yet that coast had 
n visited and settled for many years. Who, when 
liberty of a race hangs on a decision, will after 
at undertake to hazard any thing on the accuracy 
sufficiency of our knowledge of the almost untrod- 
tegions that lie south and east of California? 
"aat man vain and hard-hearted enough to risk a 
great question like this on the tales of a few travel- 
*, who have now and then lost themselves in that 
n, SO immense that, as Neal once said, all the 
‘sons of Europe might be hidden there from each 
ner? 
The Texan plot just achieved, which commenced 
"A the same song, and resulted in such strength and 
~ n of slavery, surely we may rightly suppose 
* the men who played that game are masters of 
rtrade. What say they on this point? Why, 
and all the South cling with frantic despe- 
nto the right of carrying their slaves into this 
The prestige of their late triumphant suc- 
89 koes before them. This is not the moment for 
ws Webster to boast cither his statesmanship or his 
: ity, He has just been outwitted. The last 
g ™ of texas has been played so well, we degin 
“espect at least the ability of the winners. Ne 
nul "@ crepidam, which means here, Let Mr. Web- 
. rm fing himself to shooting snipes at Marshfield. We 
“Snow Calhoun’s opinion on a slave question. 
s prudent to watch the enemy's game. Mr. Cal- 
‘rch-slaveholder, approves Mr. Webster's 
ae He likes ‘no artificial line ;’ he only 
Avery ‘ where it would naturally go.’ That's 


“6° for us. It is not only right but prudent to 
of the foe, 


A Aoun 


4¢rritory, 


n, the 


ipie 
pie, 


Borg not possible in the California territory! 
} oe did the late California Convention, of 
~ xteen members were from the South, ‘ with 
ire Snanimity,’ as he tells us, insert a prohibition 
= tt They were on the spot, interested in the 
sayy fully informed, and 16 out of the 48 were 
ie South; yet with entire unanimity, well 
Pe ‘he storm at home, they took the pains to 
‘ “firm the ordinance of Nature and re-enact the 
rae God,’ One fact is worth a dozen systems. 
— “a the inquiries he made and books he read, 
“““) Gd Mr. Webster give its due weight to this 
“ (ah mig up his opinion on the ‘ physical geog- 
Bs ee the neighboring region to the South of this 
ce to pat gee ae a 
In Raids? ee on Sige woh 
=n i here has labor been hard enough to 
+. «man to work for himself, and make him hate 
_ “ree another to work for him? In mines? How 
a mines of various kinds may yet be discovered 
. that country, to be wrought like the Indian and Bra- 
res by slaves ? One might as well undertake ‘to 
" me to use Mr. Webster's words at Springfield, 
r \ hig principles will be next fall, as to sa 
“at will be the character of the country or er 


IN 


te? 


Mr. Webster avows, 


and he who, with the recent unexpected and most 
marvellous developments as to gold mines there, un- 
dertakes such a task, deserves to have the world 
laugh athim. But the man or the statesman who 
will risk the liberty of human beings on such cobweb 


| speculations, deserves other rebuke than cidicule. 


His folly changes to crime. 

Even without mines, ‘tillable land,’ or cotton planta- 
tions, slavery might still"exist in the house, & in many 
forms of domestic employment, as it did in New Eng- 
land previous to 1780, and thus not only sacrifice the 
rights of some hundreds of thousands, which, how- 
ever trifling they may appear to great statesmen, are 
worth taking pains for, even at the risk of ‘ wounding 
the irrational pride of slaveholders’: but farther still, 
such a state of society would inevitably throw that 
whole region, as the same cause does now throw Ma- 
tyland and Delaware, into the slave ranks, and thus 
help the scale of Freedom to kick the beam on every 
trial. 

Suppose there be no ‘tillable lands,’ no cotton 
plantations, 1s slavery therefore impossible? As we 
have before remarked, thrice has it heretofore been 
supposed in this country that slavery was on the point 
of ceasing. First, it was believed, in 1789, that the 
prohibition of the trade in 1808 would abolish it; so 
Cotton came in, and that fond 
hope of our fathers proved illusive. Randolph 
thought, thirty years ago, the system was dying; 
and so the North deluded itself at the time of the 
Missouri Compromise. The internal slave trade, and 
the opening of virgin lands in the southwest, saved it. 


| Of late, half dead, and fearing the future, Texas 


came in to give it a new lease of life and vigor. So 
many times, one thing after another, undreamed of by 
the wise ones, has chanced to save it. The sagacity 
of its friends has been keener than that of a Pope of 
Rome to seize the tide at the flood, and guide it on to 
safety. ‘ Outgeneralled’ (it is Mr. Webster's alterna- 
tive phrase) so often, shall we leave any thing to 
chance? What did Massachusetts tell her Represent- 
ativesin 1849? ‘To enforce the prohibition, to “ the 
end that slavery may be perpetually excluded there- 
from, beyond every chance and uncertainty.”’ ‘Would 
you have a serpent sting you twice?’ No! this 
time we'll ‘ take a bond of fate, and make assurance 
doubly sure.’ 

We look upon al! Mr. Webster’s pretended grounds 
for this sudden change of position as made up for the 
occasion. He is evidently ill at ease, pleading a cause, 
not stating his real opinion. And it is strange that 
he should be ill at ease in such work, since, in our 
opinion, Mr. Webster has never been a statesman but 
once in his life, and that was in his eonflict with 
Hayne. On all other occasions, he has been, and has 
seemed to be, even in the Senate, a mere advocate— 
now of a tariff, now of a bank, now of this great in- 
terest, now of that; and if he was not feed for his 
arguments, he ought to have been, and seemed to ex- 
pect to be. 

His total surrender of what he so vain-gloriously 
called, at Springfield, ‘his thunder,’ and ‘the Whig 
ground,’ is flat apostacy, nothing else. Somewhere, 
in this speech, he finds fault with us as impatient— 
‘too impatient to wait for the slow progress of moral 
causes in the improvement of mankind.’ Iffrom 1847 
to 1850 be a fair specimen of his snail-like progress 
backward, impatience is no great crime in any specta- 
tor. In the streets, they link his name with Arnold 
and such humble traitors; but his crime is greater. 
Nothing, as has been well said by Charles Sumner, 
resembles it but the deliberate and calculating aposta- 
cy of Strafford. It is not, as in Arnold, the surrender 
of a fort, or the desertion of a single man. Here the 
proper, and by some younglings the expected, leader 
of the North, not only ledves the camp, but sets him- 
self, like Strafford, to corrupt with his glozing sophis- 
try the consciences and hoodwink the eyes of his 
countrymen, yields up the safety of one race, and 
uses the influence too generously given him to mould 
the other into supple and unconscious tools of a Des- 
notiem which he ia all sh-—** oa 
If Slavery sets her foot on the strand of the Pacific, 
let her thank our Strafford. Mirabeau was bought 
with gold, but Death took him before he could earn 
it; Strafford with a peerage, but Puritanism win- 
nowed him and his plots on its inexorable threshing- 
floor, the scaffold. There is a spirit awake at the 
North as inexorable as Puritanism or Death; and 
now, as formerly, God gives to Liberty nothing but 
victories. 

Let no one suppose, from our lengthened criticism 
of the Wilmot Proviso surrender, that we place any 
reliance on that Proviso as an efficient barrier against 
slavery. We recognize the utility, for various rea- 
sons, of contending for it ; but above all, we wish to 
criticise this speee’!, not as Disunionists, but from Mr. 
Webster's standpoint. 

We come next to Mr. Webster's admission of there 
being just grounds of Southern complaint against 
the North. And here is another of those suspicious 
and sudden changes of opinion. How busy the dis- 
tinguished gentleman must have been the last twelve- 
month! How much he has learned! It is just a 
year since he dared Mr. Butler to bring against Mas- 
sachusetts any charge of transgression of the Consti- 
tution, and proclaimed his readiness to defend her. 
Since then, either his valor has oozed away, or he has 
got melancholy information of the truth of Mr. But- 
ler’s charges ! , 

he free States have never passed a law which their 
best lawyers did not deem consistent with the Consti- 
tution; and the moment the Federal Court, most un- 
expectedly, in the Prigg case, announced a new view 
of the relations of the States to this question, they 
conformed their legislation exactly to its decision. 
Northern courts have, with a cruel fidelity, we think, 
carried out the edicts of the central Judiciary. Indi- 
viduals, it is true, to their honor be it said, have (with 
here and there a few exceptions, to which we now 
add the name of Daniel Webster,) refused to ‘ bewray 
him that wandereth.’ Yet against Courts and Legis- 
latures, as well as private citizens, Mr. Webster en- 
dorses this wholesale slander, which lacks only truth 
to be a compliment. 

The only point in this part of the speech that in- 
terests us, is the unutterable baseness of the slave 
hunt pledge. It is indeed true, as we have always 
argued, that all who swear to support the Constitu- 
tion are bound not only to submit to the return of 
fugitive slaves, but to aid in it, if necessary. All 
honor to Mr. Webster’s consistency on this pgint; 
and as he exhibits none on any other, and very lit- 
tle here, we are the more scrupulous to pay him his 
due credit, to the uttermost farthing. The difference 

of conduct of different men on this point of surren- 
dering fugitive slaves has been quite remarkable. 
Some, with Adams and Channing, cut the Gordian 
knot, by frankly declaring that, though sworn to the 
Constitution, this they will not do; a course defensi- 
ble neither in a court of law, nor one of morals. 
Others, with Giddings and his friends, evade the 
question, and, while admitting the general constitu- 
tional obligation, are very shy of telling us what they 
themselves would do in the matter. Thanks to Mr. 
Webster for his plain, unvarnished villany. Villain, 
gentle reader, is none too harsh aname for a man who 


 <kerg 


it in its capacity for sinning. 





n New Mexico and California fifty years hence; 


the sun of his fame. It will be but a poor excus 


professes his readiness to return fugitive slaves. Our 
good Saxon tongue was made for use, not to be laid 
up in dictionaries. It is rich indeed in its capacity 
for rebuking sin, but alas ! the Saxon race far outdoes 


Mr. Webster professes his entire readiness to carry 
out this provision of the Constitution. He isno com- 
mon man, whose pledge will, like himself, be forgot- 
ten ina day. His name is to float down the tide of 
time. The ‘terrible memory’ of the abolitionists will 
fix side by side with that name on the page of history 
this shameful confession. If God permits him to live, 


for his biographer to urge that he squared his moral- 
ity by the statute book of his time! As ‘nice cus- 
toms curtesy to great kings,’ so truly great men, far 
more truly good ones, refuse to be ‘ confined within 
the weak list of a country’s fashion.’ Besides, he saw 
the truth clearly enough when he got beyond the 
smoke of his own prejudices, and was looking at Kos- 
suth, and not ata negro. Then he could summon to 
his side against Russia, ‘the threatened indignation 
of the whole civilized world.’ ‘ Let not any one imag- 
ine,’ he said, ‘ that mere force can subdue the general 
sentiment of mankind. Gentlemen, if the blood of 
Kossuth is taken by an absolute, unqualified, unjus- 
tifiable violation of national law, what will it ap- 
pease—what will it pacify? It will mingle with the 
earth—it will mix with the waters of the ocean—the 
whole civilized world will snuff itit in the air, and it 
will return with awful retribution on the heads of 
those violators of national law and justice.’ Put the 
name of Douglass, Brown, or Elien Crafts in place 
of Kossuth, and we commend this fine sentiment 
to Mr. Webster's mature censideration. We ‘ap- 
peal from Philip drunk to Philip sober,’ from Mr. 
Webster at Washington, with the gewgaws of office 
tinkling in his ears, to Mr. Webster at home, counting 
on that honorable fame, the approbation of good men 
in time to come; or longing for that self-respect, 
so valued in one’s Jast years, when, as Kent says, ‘we 
begin to act more from a sense of duty, and less from 
any feeling of ambition.” Who can blame us for 
detesting that Moloch Constitution to which the fair 
fame of our statesman is sacrificed! Is not the very 
weakest-minded Charity obliged to confess that its fa- 
vorite has loved Liberty and Justice less, and idolized 
the parchment more ? 

But there is something further to be urged on this 
point, Full half of the villany is volunteered, utterly 
gratuitous. Mr. Webster proclaims his readiness to 
support not only the Constitution, but the atrocious 
provisions of Mr. Mason's bill. This proposes to sur- 
render any colored person claimed as a slave, without 
requiring any thing but prima facie evidence of his 
being so—admitting affidavits as well as oral testi- 
mony, thus wholly debarring the victim of any op- 
portunity of cross-examining the witnesses against 
him—refuses jury trial, and allows any one of the 
forty thousand postmasters in the Union to authorise 
the transportation of an inhabitant of Massachusetts 
to New Orleans, to have it tried there, friendless, 
alone and helpless a3 he will be, whether he was 
born in Massachusetts, or had escaped there! All 
these objectionable features might be removed, and 
yet the Constitution faithfully observed. There is 
nothing in the Constitutional provision which forbids 
the regulating of the whole process of slave surrender 
by all the jealous forms of habeas corpus, jury trial, &c., 
which the experience of ages shows to be indispen- 
sable for the protection of freemen who might be 
mistaken for slaves; on the contrary, the Constitu- 
tion, fairly interpreted, requires the observance of 
a trial by jury. Without the slightest pretext of 
legal or constitutional obligation, therefore, without 
any reason in common sense, Mr. Webster volunteers 
his support of all these thoughtless and cruel and 
dangerous regulations. Our fathers thought it high 
crime enough to put it into the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that George III. intended to transport the 
colonists to England for trial. To Hancock or Adams 
England was next door, compared with the infinite 
and hopeless distance of New Orleans from Boston 
to any free colored man, whom this cruel and loose 
law has left to be mistakenly or maliciously carried 
there, to be melted into the indistinguishable mass of 
slaves, and have the question of his Massachusetts 
birth tried at some white claimant’s leisure ! 


If a horse be claimed from his owner at Marshfield, 
it is no insuperable objection to a jury trial, and the 
requiring of fair evidence of ownership on the part 
of a Southern claimant, that it will much delay the 
gentleman! But let one of the chivalry claima 
man, and the old barriers must down, lest he be com- 
rears vveru eee f : 
Does Mr. Webster r vials Pe ingonrenionees’ 
stration, years ago, that the simplest governments were 
the most despotic? and his entreaty that our coun- 
trymen would be patient, and willing to give time 
and take trouble; such was theonly security for free 
institutions! The colored men of the North, whose 
rights he is jeoparding, whose children cannot play 
in the streets with such laws over their heads, beg 
of him to ‘ reck his own reed,’ and be as tender of lib- 
erty now. ‘The spirit of liberty,’ then, said he, ‘ is, 
indeed, a bold and ‘fearless spirit; but it is also a 
sharp-sighted spirit; it is a cautious, sagacious, dis- 
criminating, far-seeing intelligence; it is jealous of 
encroachment, jealous of power, jealous of man, It 
demands checks, it seeks for guards, it insists on secu- 
rities ; it entrenches itself behind strong defences, and 
fortifies, with all possible care, against the assaults of 
ambition and passion. It does not trust the amiable 
weakness of human nature, and therefore it will not 
permit power to overstep its prescribed limits, though 
benevolence, good intent, and patriotic purpose come 
along with it. Neither does it satisfy itself with 
flashy and temporary resistance to illegal authority. 
Far otherwise. It seeks for duration and perma- 
nence. It looks before and after; and, building on 
the experience of ages which are past, it labors dili- 
gently for the benefit of ages to come. This is the 
nature of constitutional liberty; and this is our liber- 
ty, if we will rightly understand and preserve it.’ 
If his vote is ever given to this law,—which, after all, 
will not be worth the paper it is written on, thanks 
to the abolitionists,—let him no longer be painted, as 
in Harding's full length, in the grand repose of those 
majestic proportions, but running, at the head of 
forty thousand constitutional hounds, after some hap- 
less fugitive ‘guilty of a skin Jess colored than his 
own,’ and from his mouth let there issue his own 





insulted, x titretic ” All his tori } . 
been Spent in comforting Carolina for the Constitu- 
tion’s- not having done for her all she thought it 
should, he has only a few tame adjectives left for the 
acknowledged and palpably unconstitutional wrongs 
of his own constituents! Verily, this is oratory ‘in 
® monstrous little voice,’ ‘ roaring as gently as any 
sucking dove.’ 

: We care little for Mr. Webster's notion about State 
instructions. But we may as’ well remark, in passing, 
that here is another of those suspicious changes of 
opinion, since very different was the tone in which 
he spoke of ‘ one set of public servants giving instruc- 
tions to another,’ &c., in the well-known specch 
wherein he criticised President Jackson’s protest a- 
gainst a resolve of the Senate. Then he could see the 
‘Senate as representing the States, and authorised to 
lift its voice against anything derogatory to the rights 
of the States.’ Then he could sneer at one, in ‘that 
Congress, seen to be instructed by his constituents, 
and ‘ refusing to obey because he did not find on the 
list the majority of the party that elected him.’ Then 
he could appreciate and describe the character of a 
Representative on this wise,—(we ask Mr. G. 8. Hil- 
ard’s attention)—‘ We have been taught to regard a 
representative of the people as < sentinel on the watch- 
tower of liberty. Is he to be blind, though visible 
danger approaches? Is he to be deaf, though sounds 
of peril fill the air? Is he to be dumb, while a thou- 
Sand duties impel him to raise the cry of alarm? Is 
he not, rather, to catch the lowest whisper which 
breathes intention or purpose of encroachment on the 
public liberties, and to give his voice breath and ut- 
terance at the first appearance of danger? Is not his 
eye to traverse the whole horizon, with the keen and 
eager vision of an unhooded hawk, detecting, through 
all its disguises, every enemy advancing, in any form, 
towards the citadel which he guards? Sir, this watch- 
fulness for public liberty, this duty of foreseeing dan- 
ger and proclaimingit, this promptitude and boldness 
in resisting attacks on the Constitution from any quar- 
ter, this defence of established landmarks, this fear- 
less resistance cf whatever would transcend or remove 
them, all belong to the representative character, are 
interwoven with its very nature, and of which it can- 
not be deprived without converting an active, intelli- 
gent and faithful agent of the people, into an unre- 
sisting and passive instrument of power. A repre- 
sentative body which gives up these rights and du- 
ties, givpsitself up. It has broken the tie between 
itself and its constituents, and henceforth is fit only 
to be régarded as an inert, self-sacrificed mass, from 
which all appropriate principle of vitality has depart- 
ed forever.’ 

Abolition Societies Mr. Webster does ‘ not think 
useful’! He ‘thinks their operations the last twenty 
years have produced nothing good or valuable.’ That 
they have produced this speech, does not, perhaps, 
in the opinion of many, disprove this assertion. Yet 
we think it does; for this speech will do more to 
open the eyes of the North to the rottenness of poli- 
ticians, than almost anything else could have done. 
We may, however, remind Mr. Webster that Con- 
gress has done nothing yet, this session, but copy the 
slips these despised Abolition Societies have set for 
it; that they have so wrought as to make the slave 
question, like Aaron’s rod,swallow up all others on the 
political arena,—have made his, and Clay’s, and Ben- 
ton’s political life seem mere boy's play, compared 
with the struggle for life and death, which they are 
preparing to force on all sections of the nation ; that, 
prompted by the example, and sustained by the labors 
of such Societies, and gilded with their approbation, 
the last ten heroic years of Adams's life, as a mere 
Representative, not only eclipsed all the glory of his 
Diplomatic and Executive services, but blotting from 
popular recollection an odium such as no other public 
man ever encountered, changing gall into sweetness, 
sent him to his grave covered with love, laments, and 
blessings, which any public man but Washington 
might envy. 

Tremig CaN CXCEEA Che vaueucem ase puotnaseeen 
ty with which Mr. Webster passes over the great 
and most just ground of Northern complaint, the un- 
constitutional acquisition of so much Southern terri- 
tory since 1803, by which the whole character and 
destiny of this Union has been changed. He has 
again and again recognized the inestimable import- 
ance of this, from the time he drew the Boston Mis-° 
souri Memorial in 1820, to when he dictated part of 
the Boston Texas Address in 1845; yet now he quite 
sinks it out of sight, slurs it, though he calls it the 
‘ first and gravest,’ despatches it in twenty lines, and 
afterwards states that all these grievances can be ‘ re- 
dressed.” We should like much to know how he 
proposes to redress the downhill and disgraceful his- 
tory of the last twenty years, whenever this question 
of slavery has touched on national politics? Can he, 
blot out the sad record of Clay’s mischievous compro- 
mises, or our slave-begging diplomacy in almost ev- 
ery courtof Europe? Can he blot out his own coward 
silence on the floor of the Senate? Can he even turn 
aside the dark shadow that is stealing over the mirror 
of the Republic, if slavery ever gets footing in the 
boundless West ? 

The last point we shall touch on is the proposal to 
colonize the free blacks. And here again is ano- 
ther of those sudden and suspicious changes of sen- 
timent. Common report long ago attributed to Mr. 
Webster the sagacity of having seen thro’ the hum- 
bug of the Colonization scheme, and of having quiet- 
ly denounced it, as only a trick of the slaveholders 
to render their remaining property more quiet, valu- 
able and secure. We are not aware that he has ever 
since been seen on its platform, either in Washington 
orelsewhere. But we all live and learn, and the last 
twelvemonth has been harvest time to our Statesman. 


«If Virginia and the South see fit to adopt any 





words in the Senate—' The Constitution is benejicent, 
it has trodden down no man’s liberty ’"—‘ Have I not 
taken an oath to it on the Holy Evangelists of Almigh- 
ty God !’—*I put it to all conscientious men, all sober 
and sound minds, as a question of morals and of con- 
science, what right they have, in their legislative ca- 
pacity or any other, to embarrass ! / the free exercise of 
the rights secured by the Constitution to persons 
whose slaves escape from them. None at all; none 
at all; neither in the forum of conscience nor before 
the Constitution are they justified, in my opinion! 
I am sure, if they consider their constitutional obli- 
gations, they will fulfil them——with alacrity !!’ 

If in the lowest deep, there be a lower deep for 
profligate statesmen, let all former apostates stand 
aside and leave it vacant. ‘Hell from beneath is 
moved for thee, to meet thee at thy coming. All the 
kings of the earth lie in glory, every one in his own 
house; but thou art cast out of thy grave as an 
abominable branch, thou shalt not be joined with 
them in burial, because thou hast destroyed thy 
land, and slain thy people.’ 

Of Mr. Webster's most non-committal (and unspo- 
ken) reference to imprisonment of Northern seamen 
in Southern ports, what need that we say any thing? 
Not able, truthfully, to show one instance in which any 
Northern Legislature has refused any part of its duty 
in regard to fugitive slaves—and Clay himself hav:ng 
just confessed that no slaveholder had brought his 
ease before a Northern court without obtaining just 
judgment and ample damages — Legislatures and 
Courts being thus cleared of all blame; yet on the 
North’s want of duty in refusing to surrender 
slaves, he declaims majestically, all fire and energy, 
direct and unmistakeable! But Southern men defying 
the Constitution, killing freemen in unhealthy jails, 
or chaining them in slave gangs, is irritating, inconve- 
nient ! seems impracticable and oppressive! Of Mr. 
Hoar’s ‘being kicked back,” in Curran’s phrase, ‘ into 
the mass of his fellow-slaves,’ he only finds time to 
print, not say, that ‘ the effort was well intended.’ Not 








a word in defence of Massachusetts when injured and 


position to relieve themselves from the free people of 
color among them, they have my free consent that the 
government shall pay them any sum of money out of 
its proceeds, which may be adequate to the purpose.’ 

To our fathers’ opinion of transporting men across 
the ocean for trial, we have alluded. Mr. Webster 
proposes to transport for life men as much entitled 
a3 he to all the privileges of American citizens, and 
whose toil has done as much, in proportion, as his, 
to increase the wealth, and whose honest lives have 
done as much without any reference to proportion, 
to preserve its virtue, promote its welfare, and in- 
crease its fame. ‘For if (page 30) it were possible 
for the debates in Congress to vitiate the principles of 
the people as much [as its temptations have corrupted 
its members] I should ery out, God save the republic.’ 

There is no fear, though, of any effect upon 
the public from this part of the speech. Before the 
North so far forgets even political economy, not to 
say justice and Christianity, as to vote money to colo- 
nize Southern working-men, it will be easy to carry 
a law in the Massachusetts Legislature ‘to relieve 
ourselves’ of wanderers from New Hampshire ‘ at any 
expense adequate to the purpose.’ 

In relation to Mr. Webster's melancholy picture of 
the terrible effects of ‘ secession,’ we take the liberty 
of telling him that there are sadder sights than that 
of ‘spheres and heavenly bodies jostling against each 
other in the realms of space,’ ‘of a great Constitution 
melting away under the influence of a vernal sun,’ 
or even of ‘a two-fold war.’ Such sights are twenty 
millions of people, professedly Christian and repub- 
lican, of whom their oldest and ablest statesman 
leaves it as his last word, that ‘slaveholding, slave- 
breeding and slave-trading form the whole foundation of 
the policy of their government’: a war like that against 
Mexico to extend the accursed system : a speech like 

_ his own, volunteering to head the forty thousand un- 
derlings of such a government in their hunting of fu- 
gitive slaves: three million of unhappy men and wo- 
men compelled to be vile, to con- 


to live in promiscuous 
_ cubinage, reduced to the level of brutes. “1 looked, | 


and there was none to help,’ for those mighty intel- 


‘mosthenes ! 
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lects which God had given as leaders of their age, 
were either cajoled by the promises or awed by the 
threats of wicked men, prostituting their gifts ‘to 
make the worse appear the better reasan’; grinding 
voluntarily and gladly in the mills of the Philistines. 
Compared with such scenes, mere common wars are 
brave and noble games. What can be a sadder sight, 
or a greater evil, than beings whom God intended to 
be great, becoming panders to the lowest vices of oth- 
ers? Nothing, except a nation contented to be led by 
such. Welcome any storm that is necessary to destroy 
the seeds of such a pestilence ! 

He says no word of the Constitutionality of seces- 
sion. We introduce the point merely to assure him 
that Yankee enterprise means to keep abreast of this 
stirring world, now that precedents of Constitutional 
Law are manufacturing. We intend to try our hands 
at the article. The Louisiana treaty, acquieseed in 
by the people, settled that we may acquire territory. 
The Florida treaty settied thatwe may relinquish as 
well as acquire territory. The Texas treaty, acquiesced 
in to some extent,proves we may acquire States. When 
the Massachusetts treaty is made, it will show that 
the Union can retinguish States also. And surely it 
will be a poor return for-all our courtesy and acqui- 
escence since 1803, if the lordly Carolinas will not 
acquiesce in this pet project of ours; which indeed 
has this advantage, that her great men, unlike our 
Websters and Winthrops, will not be forced to eat 
their own words, and lick the dust, when they sup- 
port it in their Congress. 

While on this point, Mr. Webster asks— 

‘What is to remain American?’ In our opinion, 
that portion of the Confederacy which clings to the 
great American idea of ‘ taking the pains to re-enact,’ 
ay, and practise, so plain a law of God as that * att 
MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL.’ ‘ me 
‘What am I [Daniel Webster] to be? That will 
depend upon where you stand; whetlrer on Plymouth 
rock, rebuking, at no great cost of moral courage, the 
slave trade ;—‘ beneath the October sun of the Old 
Dominion,’ pandering to her vices in order to elect 
Mr. Harrison to the Presidency ;—or on the Senate 
floor, ‘liberally, kindly, or very weakly out-general- 
led’ on the slave question in all its shapes. 

* How is each of the thirty States to defend itself?” 
Massachusetts has none of that population which 
Mr. Arnold of Tennessee describes ‘as ready to rise 
and strike for freedom at the first tap of the drum ’— 
none of that class, of whom Madison said, ‘ that every 
addition to its number only tends to weaken a State, 
and render it less capable of self-defence, and which 
is a means rather of inviting attack than repelling in- 
vasion.’ As for foreign foes, she points to Lexington 
and Bunker Hill, where she fought alone, and to all 
the other battle-fields of the Revolution, on each of 
which stood more Massachusetts men than could be 
found there from all the then six Southern States to- 
gether. 

‘Shall we dismember this great country, and aston- 
ish Europe with an act of foliy such as Europe for 
two centuries has never beheld in any government?’ 
Is it not pertinent to reply, why not as well do so as 
to disgust Europe, and outrage the moral sense of the 
world, and retard the hopes of the race, by the sight 
of a republic, ‘ of which,’ as Adams said, ‘ the pres- 
ervation, propagation and perpetuation of slavery is 
the vital and animating spirit’?—by the sight of a 
slave voyage, like our own to Mexico, to extend and 
re-establish slavery, a crime, ‘such as. Europe for 
two centuries has never beheld in any government’? 
‘ What is to become of the army and navy?’ We 
shall at least need neither to put down slave insur- 
rections, or conquer new fields for slaveholders, 
*What isto become of the public lands?’ They 
will be free, beyond the possibility of even Websters 
and Winthrops to trick them into being slave States. 
‘Where is the line to be drawn?’ Just there, 
where men are so much ashamed of their sins as to be 
unwilling to stand before the world responsible for 
sotsing np ® republic on Whe srowowety Wee Slavery 
less, and Union with Massachusetts, Ohio and Liberty 
more. 

‘Where is the flag of the republic to remain? 
Where is the eagle still to tower?’ What fustian is 
all this! ‘Liberty first, and Union afterwards,’ said 
Patrick Henry. ‘ Ubi Libertas, ibi patria,’ (‘ where 
frecdom dwells, there is my country,’) was Frank- 
lin’s motto. ‘Ifthe breach in the Constitution can- 
not be healed, Let Disconp REIGN ForEvER,’ said Eng- 
land’s Demosthenes, Lord Chatham. How poor and 
tame beside these seem the idle questions of our De- 
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In conclusion, Mr, Webster indulges in a poetic 
flight as to the Union :—‘ It is a great, popular, con- 
stitutional Government, guarded by law and by judi- 
cature, and defended by the whole affections of the 
people. No monarchical throne presses these States 
together; no jron chain of despotic power encircles 
them ; they live and stand upon a Government pop- 
ular in its form, representative in its character [twen- 
ty-five-of its Representatives represent s:aves, who 
never lifted hand to choose them :—of half the Sen- 
ate he addressed, the same might be said :—four mil- 
lion out of twenty excluded from all voice in the laws 
by which they are bought and sold !}—founded upon 
principles of equality, [four million slaves at the South, 
and the North has never, he himself says, exercised 
its rightful majority five times in the whole history of 
the Government—very equal!] and calculated, we 
hope, to lust forever. In all its history, it has been 
beneficent; [witness, all Indians, Negroes and Mexi- 
cans !]—it has trodden down no man’s liberty ;— 
‘ How fu!l of weight—how clear, how bold— 
The big round lie, with manly courage told ! ’} 
it has crushed no State. Its daily respiration is lib- 
erty and patriotism; [‘the propagation, preservation 
and perpetuation of slavery is the vital and animating 
spirit of the National Government ’—J. Q. Apams}— 
its yet youthful veins are full of en ise, courage, 
and honorable love of glory and reno [witness the 
Mexican war !] 

And this, then, is the end of the political career of 
Danret Wester! Thirty years ago, he spoke brave 
words at the Rock about that ‘work of hell,’ the 
slave trade, and eulogized the ‘religious character of 
our origin’—praying that he might leave to those 
who should come after him, ‘some proof of his at- 
tachment to the cause of good government, and of 
civil and religious liberty; some proof of a sincere and 
ardent desire to promote every thing which could en- 
large the understandings and improve the hearts of 
men’ ;—and this is the result! Verily, 

‘ His promises were, as he then was, mighty ; 
But his performance, as he is now, nothing.’ 








{# It will be seen, at a glance, that the long and 
able Review of Mr. Webster's infamous Speech by 
Wendell Phillips, (for which it is superfluous to ask 
a most careful perusal,) and also the concluding por- 
tion of that Speech, as well as that of Mr. Calhoun, 
occupy so large a portion of our present number as to 
drive us into a corner, and oblige us to defer several 
articles already in type—among them a letter from 
Jonathan Walker, another from Parker Pillsbury, the 
proceedings of anti-slavery meetings at Lowell, Con- 
cord, &c. Correspondents are not forgotten. 

EF Owing to an unfortunate blunder, nearly a hun- 
dred copies less than usual of our regular edition of the 
Liberator were printed last week; thus rendering it im- 
practicable to supply all our subscribers. Those who do 
not keep files of the paper, having received their copies last 
week, will therefore oblige us by returning to us the num~ 
ber and rally strongly at the meetings County 
A. 8. Society, to be held in the Lyceum Hall at Lynn 
|on Saturday and Sunday next. It is hoped and ex-| 











ected Wendell Phillips will be present. 











ER If we had room, we should like to accompany 
the following Call with a rousing appeal to all those 
who abhor treachery and love freedom ; but the Call 
speaks for itself, and we have no doubt the meeting 
will be a most crowded and enthusiastic one. 


MEETING 


IN THE 


OLD CRADLE OF LIBERTY. 


A meeting of the citizens of Boston and vicinity, 
who have read with surprise, alarm and deep regret 
the recent speech of the Hon, Daniel Webster in the 
U.S. Senate, on the subject of Slavery, and who are 
impressed with the duty and importance of bearing an 
emphatic public testimony against it, as in derogation 
of humanity and the cause of liberty universally, es- 
pecially as it relates to the following points, namely— 
the non-application of the Wilmot Proviso to the ter- 
ritory of New Mexico, the adoption of Mr. Mason's 
bill for the seizure of fugitive slaves, and the multi- 
plication of new slave States out of the present State 
of Texas—will be held, without distinction of party, 
in the OLD CRADLE OF LIBERTY, on Monday 
evening next, March 25th, at 7 o'clock, It is hoped 
that every one who has any regard for the honor of 
Massachusetts or the welfare of the republic will en- 
deavor to be present on the occasion. Able and el- 
oquent speakers will address the meeting. 

The galleries will be reserved for the ladies. 


SAMUEL G. HOWE, 
WENDELL PHILLIPS, 
HENRY WILSON, 
FRANCIS JACKSON, 
SAMUEL E. SEWALL, 
EDMUND JACKSON, 
CHARLES F. HOVEY, 
WILLIAM I, BOWDITCH, 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 
ROBERT MORRIS. 
iS" The Rev. Samuel R. Ward, whose lectures cre 

advertised below, is a thoroughly black gentleman, 

but one ofthe most able and eloquent speakers in the 

United States, whether white or black. 


SAMUEL R. WARD, 
Of New York, (Editor of the Impartial Citizen,) will 
speak as follows :— 








Tuesday eve’g, March 26 


Worcester, ‘ 
27. 


Belknap st. Church, Boston,Wed'day “ “ 
Lynn, Thursday “ “ 
New Bedford, Friday bad sd ° 
Providence, Sunday and Monday, March 31, April 1. 

The friends of the cause, in each of these places, 
are respectfully solicited to see that suitable arrange- 
ments are made for the meeting. 

Anti-Wesster Mass Mretine, 

In Belknap; street Church, on Wednesday evening, 
March 27th, at which Samuzt R.. Warp will be pres- 
ent. 

te Let there be a grand rally. 





OLD COLONY A. 8S. SOCIETY. 


Pursuant to a vote passed by the Plymouth County 
(Old Colony) Anti-Slavery Society, holden at Plym- 
outh on the 22d and 23d of December last, the mem- 
bers and friends of the Society are hereby notified, 
that a Quarterly Meeting of said Society will be held 
at Cobb’s Hall, North Bridgewater, on Fasr Day, 
(April 11th, 1850,) commencing at 10 o'clock, A. M., 
oj continuing through the day and evening. 

Wa. Lioyp Garrison and Wenvevy Parties will 
be present on the occasion. The meeting will, un- 
doubtedly, be one of deep interest, and those who 
wish to enjoy a ‘feast of reason and a flow of soul,’ 
will do well to attend. Never was there a time when 
our cause bid more fair to triumph than now. On- 
ward, then, friends of humanity, for there is ‘a good 


time coming.’ 
BOURNE SPOONER, Pres. 
H. H. Bricuam, Sec. 





ESSEX COUNTY ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
Society will be held at Lynn on Saturday and Sunday, 
March the 23rd and 24th, to commence at 3 o'clock, 
P.M. The Board of Managers are desirous that this 
meeting should be one of the most spirited and prof- 
itable meetings ever held in the County. While 
Congress is almost wholly employed in discussing the 
questions, whether this curse of slavery shall be ex- 
tended over new regions of territory or be annihilated 
in the old—while the whole South are excited to ac- 
tion, and are calling Conventions to take measures to 
strengthen Slavery—surely the friends of Freedom 
ought to be equally vigilant and active. Come, then, 
one and all, and take counsel together, and devise 
means for the overthrow of this giant sin. Wm. L. 
Garrison, Lucy Stone, with other eloquent akers, 
have engaged to be present. Rev. Samuel Johnson, 
of Salem, will address the pent at the close of — 
meeting, Sunday evening, upop the present to 
the pac and the duty of the ‘abolitionists. Per or- 
der of the Board of Managers. 

[3 The meeting will be held at Lyceum Hall. 
RUTH BUFFUM, Ree. Sec. 





SOUTH GARDNER. 

Parxer Prussvry and Lucy Srovez, Agents of the 
Mass. Anti-Slavery Society, propose to hold an An- 
ti-Slavery meeting at Sour. Garpngr, on Sunday, 
March 3ist, at the usual hours of meeting, day and 
evening. 





LUCY STONE, 


An Agent of the Massachusetts A. 8. Society, will 
lecture as follows : 


Malden, Friday, March 22 
Lynn, (County meeting,) “ 23 & 24 
Charlton, Tuesday, “ 26 
Barre, Friday, « 29. 





PARKER PILLSBURY, 


An Agent of the Mass. Anti-Slavery Society, will leo- 
ture as follows :— 


Plymouth, Friday, March = 22. 
Fitchburg, Tuesday, “ 26. 
Winchendon, Ww vo 27. 
Westminster, Friday, as 29. 





ESTABLISHED INDEPENDENT MEETINGS, 
At Washingtonian Hall, 21 Bromfield street, every 
Sunday afternoon. W. M. Fsrnacp preaches here on 
all subjects pertaining to Theological and Social Pro- 
gress. Seats free. 

Subject for next Sunday afternoon—The Law of 
Association for Society. 


PARKER PILLSBURY, 
An Agent of the Mass. Anti-Slav: Society, 
speak fy MILLVILLE, at Darling's Hall, on 
DAY ev , March 23. } 
Also, on Sunpay, March 24, afternoon and evening, 
at the usual hours of meeting, at the same place. 


‘At Horticultural Hall, 


. ANICAL AND POETICAL PAN- 
AMA OF ARDEN OF BOER, with 
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For the Liberator. 


THE UNION AND THE CONSTITUTION. 
[RXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM-] 

‘Union?’ There is a Union, such as binds 

In living compact high and free-born minds! 

It is the law of God and man, more strong 

Than universe of worlds united wrong ! 

And though we mourn our separating land, 

This deathless moral Union, this shall stand ! 

For when God’s Spirit speaks through every clime, 

AD) human bondage is a heinous crime, 

Then let your governments and statutes strong— 

Your laws antique, by men sustained though wrong ; 

Let heaven and earth depart in hopeless shade, 

But God's eternal law shall never fade ! 

From out the ruined mass there will arise 

A nobler Temple, radiant to the skies! 

Nor doubt such obvious, strong asserted truth, 

For when our God doth speak, ’tis highest proof! 


‘The Constitution! handed down?’ My friend, 
There és a Constitution, long since penned 
Ry One who knows beginning from the end ; 
In words divine ’tis written out on all 
The things which He hath made, both great and small. 
Behold yon evening sky, serene and fair! 
Is not a Constitution shining there, 
Whose burning Articles do all agree, 
Man is created to be Free! 
Free as the light of golden noon-day sun, 
Or stars that through their varied courses run! 
Free as rolls Nature's incense from each bower, 
Where heaven doth pour a silent dewy shower ! 
Free! free as God's own Spirit moves 
To bless through all his universe of love ; 
As free as Spirit zephyrs sent to give 
The ‘ heart of flesh’ a glow, and bid it live! A. 
Meadville, March 5, 1850. 
—_—_. 
From the True Democrat. 
THE UNCONQUERABLE. 


BY E. D. HOWARD. 


Let the true heart never falter— 
Let the earnest never quail ! 

It is as sure heaven is o’er us, 

Or the future is before us— 

Sure as Time’s unceasing motion 

O’er eternity’s vast ocean— 
Truth and Justice will prevail! 


Look not with dim gaze and doubtful 
On to-morrow’s smile or gloom ; 
Rather with a glance comprising 
All the future's wide horizon, 
Without thought of time or distance, 
Or computing of resistance, 
Know the victory to come. 


Let us wear so stern a purpose, 
Tempered with such lofty zeal, 
That the fiery bolts of error’ 
Cheated of their flashing terror, 
Harmless, still, shal! fall, expended, 
Gianeing from our breasts defended 
By a mail more true than steel. 


Though our foes in countless numbers 
Sorely press on every hand, 

One pure thought shall win more glory 

Than a thousand weapons gory ; 

One bright truth shall prove more mighty 

Than a thousand despots, fighting 
*Gainst our noble little band ! 


Where humanity is weeping, 


Where the tvrant’s hand is strong, 
Pour tne nre of truth unceasing, 


Every flash the light increasing ; 

Rain the burning shower upon them, 

Dash the ringing thoughts among them, 
Face invincibly the wrong! 


Fear not—doubt not—know forever, 
God and heaven crown the right! 

Cast away the ties of faction, 

Every feeling rouse to action, 

Know not prejudice or station, 

Claim with man but one relation— 
Brother in the fight. 


Look not for the word's approval; 
Look within your beating heart, 
If to meet thy inward glances 
Each pure sentiment advances, 
Wreaths of flowers and odors bearing 
Hero crowns for thee preparing, 
Best of conquerors thou art. 


Ask not if the foe be mighty ; 
Question not thy doubting fears ; 
Ask but if thy cause succeeding 
E’er will stanch a wound that’s bleeding, 
F’er will break a galling fetter, 
E’re will make a sad lot better, 
E’er will wipe away a tear. 


If thy soul, to thee replying, 
Sayeth ‘such the end must be,’ 
Doubt no more, but strive forever, 
Contident thy pure endeavor 
With success will be rewarded; 
For in heaven it is recorded, 
Right alone is victory ! 


Doubt no more—the day of triumph 
Every life-throb brings more nigh ! 
Work with constant heart and cheerful, 

Though the sky be dark and fearful ; 

Onward press, no power can stay thee, 

Heaven's smiles will not betray thee, 
Bright’ning from the throne on high. 


Raise the shout in every valley, 

From the hill-tops fling it forth ; 
Rouse the world with tones of thunder, 
Burst the bonds of wrong asunder, 
From the firesides of the nation 
Call each true man to his station ; 

This shall liberate the earth! 


——>——_—_ 
WHAT DO WE MORE THAN OTHERS? 


BY JOHN SWAIN. 


We love by whom beloved we are, 
For means and ends are so connected ; 
Thus is the glory of a star 
Back to its source reflected. 
We kindly greet the friend who thrills 
Our bosoms with an earnest greeting ; 
But sounds obtain from rocks and hills, 
As ready a repeating. 
* Tis just te render bliss for bliss— 
Fair friendly words to match another's ; 
But if we do no more than this, 
‘What do we more than others? 


If there be those who, if they could, 
Would change our spirit’s joy to sadness— 

Turn into evil all our good, 
Put out our light of gladness ;— 

If they are near to work us wo, 
Do we return for evil, evil? 

And do we learn to lay them low, 
Instructed by the devil? 

Or, pity we in truth their lot— 
Regard them as our erring brothers— 

And only seek their good? If not, 
What do we more than others? 





Heformatory, 


GOVERNMENT AND THE SWORD. 
EXPOSITION OF THE 13TH CHAPTER OF ROMANS. 


From an excellent work recently published at 
Oberlin, Ohio, entitled ‘Taz Biste acarnst Wan, by 
Amos Dresser.’ = Continued.] 


Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth 
the arrangement of God. 

‘ They who resist, by themselves shall receive the 
punishment” ‘That is, the punishment is self-inflict- 
ed by the very act of ition, and this is the ex- 
act meaning of the original, and the facts of univer- 
sal history attest the truth of it. As an illustration 
in paint, see the history of ‘he Jewish captivity, found 
in Jer. 24:32. 





The Revolutionary War an illustration in point. 


Our own revolutionary struggle affords another | /< 


striking illustration of the truth, that they who resist 
shall receive to themselves damnation. 

Our fathers left the mother country to escape re- 
ligious tyranny, but had hardly breathed the air of 
freedom, before they in turn began to ~ B- same 
oppressive yokeson the necks of the Baptists and 
Quakers. They also persecuted to the death many 
innocent ones accused of witchcraft. They invaded 
the rights of the red man of the forest, and when in- 
censed, instead of winning him by the gospel, as 
did William Penn, drove him toa returnless distance 
by cruelty and revenge ; and so in various ways pro- 
voked the God of heaven to say, ‘ Shall I not visit for 
these things, and shall not my soul be avenged on 
such a nation as this?’ Jer. 5:9-20; 9:9. 

When God, as a punishment for our sins, 1 
to give us a moiety of the dregs of oppression, 
we repented, and by fasting, supplication and prayer, 
sought the Lord, the curse might evidently have 
been averted; and then, having put away our trans- 
gressions, in ‘returning and rest; we might have 
been ‘saved. Had every soul been subject to the 
then existing powers, and ‘by meekness instructed 
those who opposed’ us, our fathers and brothers 
who were inthe British soldiery could never have 
engaged in the fratricidal butchery as they did. But 
we not only violated this plain injunction of Heaven, 
but even provoked hostilities by revenge for minor 
wrongs; dared them to fire, and then resisted unto 
blood, striving against military power—they resist- 
ed, and received the consequent damnation. The 
withering curse of war was permitted to sweep over 
the land, desolating the whole country, and poison- 
ing the whole atmosphere. Saying nothing of the 
human gore that moistened our soil—nothing of the 
millions of property destroyed and money expended 
—nothing of the f Eaten upon thousands of val- 
uable lives sacrificed to Moloch—what havoc of vir- 
tue was made—what a flood-gate of vice was open- 
ed! Says General Washington, 


‘Our conflict is not likely to cease so soon as every 
good man could wish. The measure of our iniquity 1s 
not yet full; for speculation, peculation, engrossing, 
forestalling, with all their concomitants, afford too 
many proofs of the decay of public virtue, and too glar- 
ing instances of its being the interest and desire of too 
many who would be thought friends, to continue the 
war!’ 

‘Such a spirit of avarice and peculation,’ says one 
of our own historians, ‘ had crept into the public de- 
partments, and taken a deep hold of the majority of 
the people, as Americans a few years before were 
thought incapable of.’ This was the effect of the war. 
‘ There sprang up during the war,’ says another, ‘a 
race of men who sought to make private advantage 
out of the public distress. This public pest spread 
wid or every day, and finally gangrened the very heart 
of the State.’ 

‘ The Christians of that day took a still more serious 
view of the case. A Presbytery in New England, al 
Sriends of the war itself, published a volume to illus- 
trate its malign influences upon the moral character of 
the community. They specify the vices and sins that 
had become most prevalent. ‘The profanest lan- 
guage,’ say they, ‘is become the fashionable dialect. 
The youth, that was bred in innocence, and was never 
heard to defile his tongue with one profane oath in his 
life, no sooner gets on board a privateer, or has spent 
afew days in a camp, than we find him learned in ail the 
language of hell. 

‘Corruption, fraud and cruelty grew apace. ‘Be- 
nevolence to our fellow-men,’ say they, ‘ was perhaps 
never less cultivated in any country, than of late 
among us. Hard-hearted indifference to the distress 
610200 Pe Sew ant Se Spee, ee eee 
ness never had so unrestrained sway in Mis Yana. 
This has cut out work for all the passions, and kept 
them in constantemploy. Pride and false honor have 
disgraced our armies with the barbarous practice of duel- 
ting,and friends have imbrued their hands in the blood 
of friends, while the connivance of superiors has given 
sanction to the crime. Avarice stalks in the streets, 
or lurks in the corners, and has stained the public 
roads with inhuman murders. Avarice and extortion 
were never carried here to such lengths. Fraud and 
oppression sweep all before them; while debauchery 
and vice fill both town and country. Glaring instances 
of peculation, and breach of public trust, are sheltered 
and uncensured; and private robbery, thefts, and 
burglaries, abound more and more.’ 

*Intemperance, also, is become sadly common among 
us men; and this monster, not content with human 
sacrifices among men, and with making shipwreck of 
many professors of religion too, has begun to ravage 
and destroy even the gentler sex!’ It is well known 
that the war of our revolution was the starting point, 
the great fountain of our national intemperance. 

‘Licentiousness, however, was perhaps the foulest 
offshoot of the war. ‘It is well known that this peri- 
od never had its parallel in America for the preva- 
lence of all the vices of sensuality. Uncleanness is 
awfully increased; ante-nuptial fornications are so 
slightly censured, that it has almost ceased to be re- 

arded as a crime ; adulteries are excused under the 
name of gallantries; books utterly unfit for the mod- 
est eye, are published avowedly on purpose to teach 
intrigue as a science; and the poisonous letters of a 
British nobleman are eagerly bought up, read, and 
commended as a standard of politeness and true taste, 
though the direct tendency is to patronize lewdness, 
and make the world forget that chastity is a virtue.’ 
——Peace Manual, pp. 174—176. 


At the time of the revolutionary war, there were 
but few slaves, and slavery was fast withering away 
under the scorching light of advancing truth, as pro- 
claimed by a little faithful band of reformers, with 
Benjamin Franklin at their head. It would soon 
nee died, any not been watered by the blood of 

reemen poured forth upon the roots of the tu 
tree of war, of which K mle, is only a ag The 
spirit of war and slavery is one—the spirit of des- 
potism; and this it is that has been eating out the 
vitality of our republican government, till now the 
declared fact, that all men are created equal, and en- 
dowed with certain inalienable rights, in defence of 
which our fathers pledged their lives and sacred 
honor, is pronounced a ‘rhetorical flourish; and one- 
sixth of the inhabitants of the land reduced to the 
most abject ar that ever cursed the earth— 
free-born sons of God sold in the shambles like oxen, 
and the capital of our Republic noted for nothing 
more than for its slave prisons and its slave auctions. 
True, in the hall of Congress is heard, from a Gid- 
dings or a Hale, the echo of Liberty! but ‘ Going ! 
Goxe!’ in a sepulchral tone, is at the same time 
heard from the auctioneer, as he raises his hammer 
over the head of his fellow-man, and tears him from 
his wife and children and home for ever! 

Ay, and the angel of Providence would have us 
listen to this, her warning voice. It is, indeed, ‘ Lib- 
erty going,’ rapidly going, and already so far gone 
that now no one can be a successful’ candidate for 
the Presidency who has not been trained in the de- 
spotic school of war; while atthe same time, a mar- 
= to humanity is incarcerated in the cold cell of 

e prison at our capital, for attempting to place the 
cup of liberty to the lips of the famished ; and such 


him, or be lashed to the whipping- impri 
Sed ot ad 


* A stream of living blood is flowing from the backs 
of American sailors from the first day of January to 
the last day of December ; that, on the lowest estimate, 
we have an of three hundred lashes of the 
cat-o’-nine-tails (2700 stripes!) for every day in the 
year, on the backs of American seamen !’ 

_ This blood-sucker, I repeat, is the child of despot- 
ism, born in our revolutionary war. It began to 
suck the veins of our Republic as soon as it came in- 
to existence, and has been fattening on her life-blood 
ever since. Yes, this is what occasions her pallid 
and ly countenance, as seen in secret 
conclave, concocting for self-dissolution, and 
afterwards in the drunken revels and ,bacchanalian 
fights in which our last session of Congress closed. 
Indeed, such is the influence of despotic power, that 
at the close of our revolutionary strug (having 
been, even fur so short a time, under its sway,) right 
in the face of the declaration that man can govern 
himself, the crown is offered to the com er-in- 
chief of our army! And had not that commander- 
in-chief been George Washington, our now boasted 
form of a Republic would never have had even a 
‘orm. 


O, how can we close our eyes to the fact that we 
are receiving the damnation consequent upon our 


z the arrangement of God, for not obeying 
the holy mandate—‘ Let BA soul be subject to 
the hi powers.” How different might have been 


our condition had we humbled ourselves before God, 
and then, in the manner appointed of Heaven, sought 
the redress of our grievances, putting our trust in 
the Lord, and taking for our mottos, ‘Truth is 
mighty and will prevail’—‘Agitate! Agitate!’— 
’ is no revolution but what is bought too dear, 
if it cost one drop of human blood ’—* The Lord of 
hosts is with us, the God of Jacob is our refuge! 
Then might we have had a government whose ‘ offi- 
cers’ should have been ‘ Peace,’ and whose ‘ exact- 
ors’ ‘ Righteousness.’ But now, I repeat, the bit- 
ter fruits of our resisting have been seen in the form 
of licentiousness, intemperance, Sabbath-breaking, 
eres despotism and lawlessness. ‘They that 
resist shall receive to themselves damnation.” O, 
when shall we learn that God is true to his word! 
‘He is not a man that he should lie, nor the son of 
man, that he should repent.” And He hath said, 
‘ The fruit of Righteousness is sown in Peace, by 
those who practise Peace.’ Jas. 6:17, 18. ‘Be not 
deceived, God is not mocked; for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap, Gal. 6:7. ‘Do men 
gather grapes of thorns? or figs of thistles? Even 
so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit, and 
every corrupt tree bringeth forth corrupt fruit. A 

tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can 
a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit’ O, how 
strange, then, that from age to age, this great, ugly, 
pestiferous, cragged war tree has been reared and 
cultured with so much expense and care, (watered 
with tears of widows and orphans, mingled with the 
heart’s blood of husbands, and fathers, and sons,) as 
if expecting righteousness would grow upon it! 
Vain expectation!! Even Republicanism, when en- 
grafted into it, brings forth only ‘ vile figs —so vile 
that they cannot be eaten. Let it be hewn down and 
cast into the fire.’ 


Che Ciberator. 


PREE TRADE — DIRECT TAXATION. 
Lonvon, February, 1850. 














Dear GARRISON : 

Well, how goes on the conflict of opinions with 
you? I feel confident how they must result, though 
I do not see how they fall in and take up their posi- 
tions with you. 

Just as I wrote this sentence, some eight or ten 
days ago—you know 1am a holiday writer only, and 
am restrained by a regard for your forbearance and 
editorial care for your readers from inflicting too 
much of one man’s tediousness upon their patience— 
well, just as I had written that sentence, came your 
President's Message, showing how coming events 
have cast their shadows over the looking-glass of his 
mind. 

It is a grievous thing to see narrow principles put 
forward by professed Republicans; and they are so 
blind as to imagine themselves praiseworthy because 
they are narrow and limited. We have here, in 1850, 
an American Secretary of State putting forth the nar- 
row and sectional cry of ‘America for the Ameri- 
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half thinkers who call themselves patriots here, con- 
ceived they asserted a great principle when they 
shouted during the war, ‘England for ever!’ those 
who do not like it, ‘D—n them, let them leave it!’ 
when, in fact, they were only asserting a warmer af- 
fection, one which implies that they exclude the in- 
terests of man, and narrow their sympathies to a spot. 

It never surely can work unity amongst the States, 
that its ministers should adopt the narrow principles 
of exclusive trade, and hope to increase the wealth 
of your country by limiting its commerce. Perhaps 
there is one result that may flow, that you will not 
object to. It may injure the cotton trade with Eng- 
land, and promote the abolition of slavery by induc- 
ing the English to cultivate cotton in India, and 
bring it to Europe cheaper than they now get it from 
your States. 

This will be a double advantage to the world; for 
whilst your planters will have less interest to pro- 
mote slavery, the English must grant rights to the 
Hindoos, that they may have motives to the cultiva- 
tion of their soil. Its resources are immense; the 
field of production is there unlimited, if justice is 
done to the people, and the land made available; but 
which cannot be until our Government gives an in- 
terest in the produce to the cultivator. 

It is a law of nature, and from which man cannot 
escape, that a sufficient interest must be given to 
the owner of the labor, ere you can realize its best 
and greatest product. Let us hope, therefore, if 
your Government should adopt the narrow views its 
ministers have recently put forth, that out of this 
seeming evil, good will still be educed. 

It seems marvellously strange, that men who have 
had tact enough to scramble up to the position of 
Ministers of State should be so ignorant as not to 
see, that every restriction upon exchange acts upon 
the body social upon whom it is imposed, as a liga- 
ture would act upon the human frame—it prevents 
the healthy flow of life in the particular limb, and in- 
jures the whole body. 

If exchange is left free, no man will exchange any 
thing he possesses for that which he does not want. 
Every exchange prohibited, therefore, is an injury to 
him whom, professedly, it is intended to benefit, and 
whatever injures the individual, injures the body. 
Suppose the exchange is with a foreigner, does not 
the fact that he gives something that is more wanted 
than that which he receives from the exchange prove 
the advantage to be on the part of those who get that 
which they most want? 

But, says the restrictionist, the foreigner will not 
deal with me upon beneficial terms for other things. 
Well, is that any reason for refusing those exchanges 
which he proffers and you desire? 

Let us put a case :—A foreigner has wine and gro- 
ceries to sell; an American cotton and corn, in abun- 
dance. The American offers cotton and corn in ex- 
change for figs and wine, and the foreigner says, 
No, I will not take your cotton, but I will give you 
figs for corn. Would it not be inflicting a loss upon 
yourself to refuse to exchange your surplus corn for 
his figs, because he will not also exchange his wine 
for yourcotton? This would be practically cutting off 
your own nose to be revenged upon his face. But 
perhaps your Ministers will say—‘ This will teach 
him in the end to exchange his wine also.’ It might 
do so, but not so quickly as letting him experience 
the advantage of the partial exchange; just as we 
find that the man who has saved £50, and found the 
advantage of capital so far, is more likely to save the 
next hundred pounds than he who has never tasted 
the advantage of husbanding up the first fifty. Let 
him find his wine resting unsold in his binns, and 
find himself without cash, is he not likely to contrast 
this with the advantage he had made by the exchange 
hedid make, and so work upon his Government to 





alter their laws? 


It is deeply to be regretted that you, our descend- 
ants, have not profited more in matters of government 
and taxation from our errors. Our system of taxation 
has been the most ignorant and injurious that could 
well be devised ; the whole system has been under 
the narrow views and oppressive conduct of our aris- 
tocracy; and when personal slavery and the feudal 
system were abolished—partially, only, as regarded 
the feudal system—the aristocracy, who still retained 
the law-making in their own hands, substituted fraud 
for foree, and the study has been how to throw the 
expense of the nation upon the lower classes, and to 
relieve themselves from an equitable preportion of 
contribution. 

Thus, instead of adopting the principle of an Insur- 
ance Office, and making men contribute to the com- 
mon exigencies in rateable proportion to the amount 
of their property secured to them by the social pro- 
tection, they have laid heavy duties upon articles of 
consumption, and most heavily upon those of which 
the poor necessarily consume the most. The largest 
portion of our revenue—it is fifty millions per annum 
—mark, one million per week !—is raised from tea, 
tobacco, spices, coffee, and other necessaries of life. 
Thus the man who gets one guinea per week, pays 
out of that guinea one-third of his earnings in taxes, 
and the rich man pays not a fiftieth or a hundreth part 
of his income, and pays less in proportion as he is 
richer. 

You have, as a people, been unwise enough to copy 
us in this; and though we have been taught wisdom 
slowly, and are marching gradually into free trade, 
you are unfortunately getting impressed, or rather 
your statesmen are, with our errors, and increasing 
your heavy duties. You will thus introduce into your 
States the demoralization of smuggling. It is a say- 
ing here, that the smuggler has been the great teach- 
er of foolish statesmen, and it isa true saying. Some 
thirty years ago, bandanna handkerchiefs and other 
articles in the soft trade were prohibited—not sub- 
jected to a high duty merely, but actually prohibited. 
The consequence was, that hardly a gentleman took a 
handkerchief out of his pocket that was not a ban- 
danna. Theresult was, that the prohibition imposed 
a ten per cent. insurance; for English dealers could 
go or send to Paris, and have the articles they wish- 
éd put into theirown warehouses in England, by pay- 
ing the Frenchman ten per cent. advance on the 
price. If not delivered, no payment was required. 

The prohibition was then converted into a duty, 
and the result was that Government found that they 


more than fifteen per cent.; ten per cent. the dealer 
had to pay as insurance to the smuggler, and the 
temptation to smuggle was not induced unless the du- 
ty laid on was greater than fifteen per cent., because 
the generality of traders consider safety and charac- 
ter and freedom from informations, were worth the 
additional five per cent. 

All this demoralization to your people, your states- 
men are about to introduce or increase, rather than re- 
sort to the just principle of taxation, a graduated prop- 
erty tax, to which it would not be unjust to add a 
small poll tax, in that those who had their lives and 
liberties protected by the laws, without tangible 
property, might pay something, which in justice they 
ought to do, for that protection. 

I should hope the Southerners will not submit to 
this folly of the Northern States. Why should their 
produce be shut out from the world, that manufactuy- 
ing in the Northern States may be benefitted at the 
expense of the cotton-growers? 

This, as between the Southern and Northern States, 
is a fair objection on the part of the Southern States ; 
as between them, the question of slavery forms no 
part of the argument, for we know that it is no ques- 
tion of moral principle induces the Northern States to 


may so draw their minds into the discussion, that they 
may each be led to see the importance to them both 
of emancipating man and labor, and of setting both 
free. 


tal BER have set you of national borrowing ; 
that is, of throwing upon the thews and sinews of the 
unborn, the obligation of paying for your quarrels 
and wars. Sc far, that is enslaving your children to 
pay for your wickedness. There is no surer protec- 
tive principle against unnecessary wars, than compel- 
ling those who make them to pay for them. Re- 
member how rapidly, when this was first commenced 
in England, it proceeded. Our National Debt com- 
menced after the ascending to the throne of William 
Third, at the end of the 17th century. Our ‘ glorious 
Revolution’—as the aristocracy and their historians 
have delighted to call it—was in 1688. At thattime, 
James II. was sent on his travels; and since then, in 
addition to the thousands of millions that were rais- 
ed and paid for war and waste, eight hundred millions 
now remain for us to pay; and that we are paying, 
mostly for this purpose, one million every week !— 
which is, with all other property, or the interest of all 
other property, raised, in the most disproportionate 
ratio, from the labor of this country, You are thus 
sowing in the young giant the seeds of future misery 
and decay, Let us hope that you may not go on 
blindly postponing the day of reform, until the debt 
becomes so heavy that to pay it off will become, or 
appear to be, impossible ; and that then, as a nation, 
you will be indifferent to your obligations as a 
debtor. 

In your country, where you haye not that rever- 
ence for law and obligation that I think we have in 
England, your future people will be more likely to 
apply the sponge, than to set themselves to the hon- 
est but tedious and suffering process of paying off. 
You have, you know, in several of your States, earn- 
ed a repudiating character. Let us hope you will be 
wise in time, and that your descendants may not be 
tempted by their interests to be indifferent to their 
duties ; and that if you do go on unjustly borrowing, 
your children may have the honesty to pay. 

I shall remit to Richard Smeal two guineas, on ac- 
count of the ‘ Liberator,’ and remain, 

Thine in the hope of progress, 
EDWARD SEARCH. 
SLE aera «shh Ma ap 
INPLICTION OP PHYSICAL EVIL. 
Mecca, Trumbull co., O., Feb. 27, 1850. 
Dear Garrison: 

Perhaps we have already occupied too much space 
in the Liberator on the discussion of the question— 
Does God inflict physical evil, war, famine, pestilence, 
&e., as a punishment for sin? If you think enough 
has been said, or what is said is not to the purpose, 
or your columns ought to be filled with more inter- 
esting and appropriate matter, drop this letter into the 
waste box. I am far from being so yain as to think 
that wisdom will die with me, or so faithless in 
the omnipotence of truth as to suppose the inquiring 
age in which we live will suffer this question to be set- 
tled but on a basis that shall reflect glory to God 
through the progression and moral improvement of 
the condition and character of man. Our idea of 
God is the highest standard of morality and human- 
ity; our highest aim is to imitate him in our daily 
life and character. It is of the utmost consequence, 
then, that we have correct ideas of the providence 
and government of God. 

The laws of the divine government are two-fold, 


cal—relating to the connection of his physical 

tem with the material world, by which he is reek 
into a state of animal existence, life, health and hap- 
piness ; moral or spiritual, having reference to the re- 
lation, obligation and duties that bind man to man, as 
social and intelligent children of a common Parent, 
and to God, the Father of all. 


his moral kingdom over his social and intelligent sub- 





could not sustain, as against the smuggler, a duty of 


take this course. I trust their antagonistic interests 
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en hemp bed-cords. It has 


county, Ohio, cuitivates or Ae at ahapena et det 
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fections, must consequently be fixed and unchangea- 
ble, independent of time, place or circumstances. 
In human governments, laws are enacted enjoiaing 
or prohibiting a certain course of action, and then 
another clause or resolution is added, affixing an ar- 
bitrary physical penalty. Not so in the divine gov- 
ernment; the laws execute themselves The nature 
of the result in case of violation of divine law is in 
accordance with the nature of laws violated. The 
man who inflicts an injury on my person, in his own 
soul suffers the infliction of a violated moral law. 
He fixes a sting of guilt and remorse in his bosom, 
and lessens his sense of human relationship; while I 
may endure years of pain and suffering, and perhaps 
premature death, the result of a violation of a phys- 
ical law. Now, who does not see that the result of 
the violation of moral is entircly different from that 
of physical law? Physical suffering is always the re- 
sult of violated physical law, and in itself has no 
natural relation to moral character, but involves pro- 
miscuously both the innocent and the guilty. ‘One 
event happeneth both to the righteous and the wick- 
ed.’ Now, that God by an arbitrary act (for arbitrary 
must that act be that does not naturally flow from its 
own cause) sends wars, famines, pestilences, earth- 
quakes, volcanoes, tornadoes, &c., for the express pur- 
pose of sending multitudes of human beings to end- 
less perdition, is preposterous. ©n the contrary, some 
of these physical phenomena are absolutely necessa- 
ry to the life, health and enjoyment of man, and oth- 
ers may be avoided or remedied. Wars, famine, and 
many kinds of pestilence, have their origin and con- 
tinuance wholly in human agency, and are in great 
measure sustained by wrong views of the character 
of God and a corrupt theology. 
War is both a moral and physical evil. Famine 
and pestilence depend upon and follow it in train. 
Can we, for a moment, impiously suppose that the 
providence of God, which Very name implies his care 
over created beings, (see Walker,) would employ this 
fell trio of relentless scourges of human life and hap- 
piness to carry out his designs of moral government? 
Such a measure could have no salvation in it. Its 
proposal in heaven would meet with a more severe re- 
buke than that of the disciples requesting their master 
to bring down the fires from heaven, and consume the 
unfriendly Samaritans. Destruction and revenge are 
not manifestations, and never were, of the true God. 
There is one more horn to the dilemma. Would 
God send war and its attendants, as a punishment for 
sin, for the purpose of deterring others; that is, on 
reformatory principles? Yes, here we have it, the true 
idea the popular Christianity of the day has of the 
conversion of the world. Thus the American Church 
converted thé heathen Indians, and the half-civilized 
Mexicans. A reform with a vengeance! and so it 
ever will be, so long as physical violence usurps the 
place of moral influence. War! what is it but the 
absolute and entire prostration of all duty, obligation, 
and law, human and divine ? the annihilation of every 
right to life, liberty and property, by the will of de- 
monized brute force? And this monster is God's 
divine agent in governing and reforming intelligent 


ing them for his heavenly kingdom! God never can 
be the author of moral evil, or rather, moral evil 
cannot be attributed to him, without denying the per- 
fections of his moral nature. The rectitude of alaw- 
giver eannot be judged by violations of his law. 
This is not an abstract, but a practical question, un- 
derlying and involving not only the very existence 
of moral principle, of truth, and justice, and righte- 
ousness, but of all physical science. If God does 
not govern the material world by fixed, unalterable 
laws, designed for the benefit and protection of human 
life, but occasionally and expediently disarranges 
their ordinary operations, for the infliction of the death 
penalty on the transgressor of moral law, how can 
we attain to a correct knowledge of the nature and 


Chemistry and Natural Philosophy? And if moral 


character has a fixed definiteness, (as it cannot have un- 
2055 Line mura gvvernmensy 


fixed, immutable laws,) we must be always in the 
dark and in doubt; we can have no definite ideas of 
truth, justice and righteousness. 

JOHN SMITH. 


THE TRAITORS TO FREEDOM. 


The following Northern traitors voted to lay the 
reg resolution, offered by Mr. Root of Ohio, on 
e:— 


Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be in- 
structed to report to the House, with as little 
as practicable, a bill or bills providing a territorial 
government or governments for all that part of the 
territory ceded to the United States by Mexico by the 
treaty of Gaudalupe Hidalgo, lying eastward of Cal 
ifornia, and probihiting slavery therein. 











Democrats. 
Bissell of Illinois, Leffler of Iowa, 
Brown of Indiana, Mann of Penn., 
Dimmick of Penn., McClernand of Illinois, 
Dunham of Indiana, McLanahan of Penn., 
Fuller of Maine, Miller of Ohio, 
Gilmore of Penn., Richardson of Illinois, 
Gorman of Indiana, Robbins of Penn., 
Harris of Illinois, Ross of Penn. 

Whigs. 

Briggs of N. Y. McKissock of N. Y. 
Brooks of N. Y, Nelson of N. Y. 


Butler of Pa. Pheenix of N. Y. 


Clark of N. Y. Pitman of Pa. 
Dixon of R. I. Taylor of Ohio, 
Duer of N. ¥. Underhill of N. ¥. 
King of N. J. Vinton of Ohio. 


J. A. King of N. Y. 


For laying on the table—37 Whigs and 68 Demo- 
crats. 

Against—40 Whigs, 30 Democrats, and 8 Free 
Soilers. 

Absent—27 Northern members, and 16 Southern 
members. 





Making Slaves of Free Men.—-A case of a stra 
nature has just been decidedin Raleigh, N. C., whith- 
era man named Wm. Hard, was taken from Balti- 


more. He wasa free man, but being arrested in the 


latter place for felony, was sold for a certain term, 
which was afterwards extended on the plea of dis- 
orderly conduct. The Court has ord him to re- 


main a slave until 1855. 


Silver Coins.—Mr. Schenck, of Ohio, has introduc- 
ed a bill into the House of Representatives, by which 
it is proposed to reduce the value of Spanish coins to 
conform to our own currency—making the legal value 
of the nine-pence that of a dime, and the four-pence 
half-penny to pass for five cents; and the foreign 
quarters to pass for twenty-five cents. The mint is 
also required to coin twenty cent pieces. 


Barnum's Pay to Jenny Lind.—The verpoo - 
i? A of the 22d Jan., pa Mr. B’s om was poh 
ized to offer the Swedish vocalist $250,000 for one 
hundred and fifty nights! besides the fuli provision 
for her suite of six persons. Itis she has 
abandoned the s and will sing only at concerts 
—having devoted herself and her income to charita- 
ble objects. Barnum is also said to have engaged to 
aie $30,000 in the hands of Bariag, Brothers & 


Potatoes in California.—At the mines in California, 
potatoes were very scarce, and exorbitantly high in 
price. A private letter from the mines says that 
the writer had been obliged to travel a number of 
miles, and pay at the rate of about $3 a po 

for afew potatoes for aman sick with the scurvy. 


Curious Bed Cord.—The Bangor Mercury states 
that Timothy Colby, in that city, has a bed ond 
made whale's sinews, which has toon In the Goltr 
years—and has been used 
mothy Colby 41 years, wed nave seeped es ata 
never been broken. 
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10 Esser Street, --... : 
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Diseases of the Eye, 
Great Cough Remedy! 
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Fer the Cure of 


WS 
COUGHS, COLDs, 


HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, cRovP’ 
ASTHMA ant CONSUMPTION. 


a annals of medical science, affording as they 

do ample proof of the power and value of many 
medicinal agents, have furnished no examples to com. 
pare with the salutary effects produced by ‘ AYER’s 
CHERRY PECTORAL.’ . 

The remarkable cures of diseases of the lungs 
which have been realized by its use, attested us they 
are by many prominent professors and physicians in 
this and foreign lands, should encourage the afflicted 
to persevere,with the strong assurance that the use of 
the ‘CHERRY PECTORAL’ will relieve and ulti- 
mately cure them. 

We present to the public unsolicited testimonials 
from some of the first men in our country, upon 
whose judgment and experience implicit confidence 
may be placed. 


DR. PERKINS, President of Vermont Medical (ol. 
lege, 
one of the most learned and intelligent physicians in 
the country, considers it a ‘composition of rare ex- 
cellence for the cure of that formidable disease, Con- 
sumption. 
Norwicn, April 26, 1847, 

Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir—Agreeably to the re- 
quest of your agent, we will cheerfully state what we 
have known of the effects of your CHERRY PEC- 
TORAL, and they have been astonishing indeed. 
Mrs. Betsey Streeter has been afflicted with a severe 
and relentless cough, which reduced her very low, s0 
low that little hope could be entained of her recove- 
mgm Nasmnenne.mceredice deed dwees esicw withuut of: 
fect before the CHERRY PECTORAL; and that 
has cured her. George Watkinson, Esq. had, to our 
knowledge, been afflicted with Asthma for eleven 

» and grown yearly worse, until the CHERRY 

ECTORAL has entirely removed the disease, and 
he is as free from any of its symptoms as we are, 
The Rey. Mark Dane had been so severely attacked 
with the Bronchitis as to disable him from his duties, 
and nothing had afforded him relief until I (Mr. 
Thorning) carried him a bottle of your PECTORAL, 
which cured him at once, and he now officiates as 
usual in his place. 

These are three of the cases in which we have 
known it successful, but never to fail, We have great 
pleasure in certifying to these facts ; and are, respect 
ed sir, your humble servants, 

REV.}] DAVID THORNING, 
{HON} JOSEPH BATTLES. 

Among the distinguished authorities who have giv- 
en their names to recommend CHERRY PECIO- 
RAL, as the best remedy that is known for the Al- 
fections of the Lungs, are ‘ The London Lancet,’ ‘Ce- 
nadian Journal of Medical Science,’ ‘ Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal,,’ Charleston (8. (.) Medical 
Review,’ * New Jersey Medical Reporter,’ Prof. Wxs- 
ster, Harvard College; Prof. Baxtiert, Transylva- 
nia University of Medicine ; President Pexxrys, Ve- 
mont Medical College; Dr. Vauentine Mort, New 
York city; Parker Crxvetanp, Bowdoin College; 
Prof. Burrerrretp, Willoughby College, Ohio; Prof 
Brarrunwairs, Leeds (Eng.) Medical College ; Sir 
Ricuarp Kann, Queen’s College, Ireland; Prof 
Rovsensaum Leipsic. 

The public have but to know the virtues and as- 
} 4onishing suecess of the ‘CHERRY PECTORAL 
in curing diseases of the Lungs, when they will feel 
secured from these dangers, whenever this remedy 
ean be obtained. 

Prepared by J. C. Aven, Chemist, Lowell, 
Mass., and sold by Druggists everywhere. 
Jan, 25 3m 








SOLOMON GUESS’S 


Indian Blood Purifier. _ 

A VALUABLE remedy for Liver Complaint, 

Jauridice, D ia, &c. Also, the Indian 
Search Warrant, and Tonic Compound, superior & 
ticle for Croup, Cramp, Cholera, Pleurisy, Rheum* 
tism, Piles, Diarrhea, Summer Complaints, Febnie 
attacks, &c. 
These Medicines are recommended, = are ef 
pressly prepared for family use ; and as they #r€ 
admirably calculated to preserve health and cur 
disease, no family should ever be without them. Th¢ 
roprietor of these valuable Medicines derived his 
nowledge and skill of preparing them from thove 
who had been among the Indians for many ye*™ 
and has had experience in an extensive and diver 
fied practice, by which he has had ample opportu: 
ties of acquiring a practical knowledge of disease, 
of remedies best calculated to remove them. 


Boston, Jan. 10, 185°. 

This is to certify, that I was afflicted with we 
and sore eyes, and had tried many kinds of aneicin®s 
but never obtained any relief. I had spent thirty do! 
lars at the Eye Infirmary, without experiencing " 
benefit; but after taking one bottle of Solomo? 
Guess’s ‘ Indian Blood Purifier,’ I was effectus!’y 

cured. MICHAEL ONLY. 

Boston, May 3, 1848. 
I hereby certify, that a short time since I inbe “ 
ether, for the purpose of undergoing a short surgi’ 
operation, which produced severe spasms and pa 
my side and head. I took two or three doses o! 50. 
mon Guess’s Medicine, such as is testified «. satel < 
foregoing certificates, and was almost immedi’ 

relieved. HUTSON KNIGHTS. 


This is to certify, that I was very ill of the Dist 
rhea, and after taking Solomon Guess’s Medicine 
ealled the Indian Tonic Ke I obtained imme 


diate relief. CAROLINE WILLIAMS. 
~ Boston, Aug. 12, 1848. 

This is to certify, that I was attacked with the Di- 
arrhoea, and after taking Solomon Guess’s celebrat 

Medicine, called the Tonic Compouns ] soon 
recovered my health. COFFIN PITTS. 


wholesale and retail, by the 
, Sovomon Guess, No. 4 Friend street, Bos- 
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all his conscience, why, then, as Launcelot says, 
*'tis but a kind of hard conscience,’ after all; though 
had it cried to him as Launcelot’s did, ‘ Budge not’ 
|from the Proviso,’ ‘ Scorn running with thy heels’ from 
all thy recorded principles, it would have served a 
| good purpose, notwithstanding. 
| The first point of Mr. Webster's argument is, that 
| Texas and all Texan territory are inevitably pledged to 
|slavery by the terms of the Annexation Resolutions, 
BY WENDELL PHILLIPS. |which, being in the nature of a contract, cannot be 
+ jook at some points of Mr. Web- |broken without a breach of national faith. These al- 
ose | jlow Texas to be carved into, at least, five States, to 
‘a chat has been made yet for the Presi- j be slave or free States, as each shall choose. 

pon wdest thing Daniel ever did.’ Such | To this argument we answer,—The annexation of 

f the street. For the present, let | Texas was, both in form and substance, confessedly, 

vs, or go deeper than the print ; but |a gross breach of the Constitution. The Government 
vorthern statesman by the record. If|has no power to unite the Union to foreign States. 
! . r that this Union can never be | But if this can be done, it must be done by treaty, 
bo could safely gainsay him ? | which requires a vote of two-thirds of the Senate to 
\ eoon resolved never to allow the ratify it. Texas was annexed by Resolutions of both 
; throat themselves. We are | branches, and by small majorities. By these the form 
ve for separate Confed- | of a contract was given to it, the more strongly to 
engage the national faith, and prevent what was in 
ain reality merely a law from being, as it might other- 

this Union, because experience | wise have been, repealed by a subsequent one; and 
ts character and eOnstruction, | Texas, brought in by one Congress, put out by 

le to the Hanmony of the| its successor. 

We contend that the fact of Texan annexation is 
fairly divisible into two parts; 1st, the annexation of 
a foreign State; 2d, certain agreements as to its 
being, on a future occasion, divided into five States. 

The consent of Congress is necessary to the forma- 
tion of new States within the limits of an old one. 
This consent is usually given, upon deliberation, at 
the time of such contemplated division. Here was an 
attempt to give this consent beforehand, and thus 
bind the action of all future Congresses; not leaving 
this great boon to the South, of five Texan slave States, 
with ten Senators, to the chance of defeat from the 
whirligig of time, and the growth of an anti-slavery 
sentiment. The whole thing, from beginning to end, 
in form and substance, was a trick, a gross breach of 
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‘ In the case of the acquisition of Louisiana, which was 
made according to the forms.of the Constitution, 
-y erisis of our fate, he opens | though in violation, as many thought, and Jefferson, 

d only to speak my senti- | the then President, allowed, of its real intention and 

;, desirous. for | essence, it has been generally held that the unconsti- 
t the country | tutional act became valid solely by the acquiescence 
I entans of the whole people. See Adams's Texas speech, p. 
1: <burden my conscience | 86. Also Address of the Faneuil Hall Texas 
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{ ridge describes : 
elves to cure an evil, | discovered whether the people acquiesce or not? By 
th, carefulonly | their actions; and LET JT BE ALWAYS REMEMBERED 


r day.’ rHAT WE, THE INJURED MINORITY, HAVE A RIGHT TO 


sore disease; if CLAIM THAT OUR ENFORCED SUBMISSION SHALL NOT BE 
n prophesy the re- | CONSTRUED AS ACQUIESCENCE ONE JOT OR 10TA BEYOND 
time, before | ruar poRTION OF THE WICKED CONTRACT TO WHICH WE 

her 
] 


ls of 18 | Senators are seated in the capitol, her ports are cov- 


taken in 
vatem, and while the nation | Have BEEN COMPELLED To succumB. ‘Texas is in, 
the han 

fa good Conststution | ered by our flag, her votes sport with interests of 
‘The great Doctor has | New England. In so much New England his acqui- 


ng about | esced, so far she is in honor bound. Pro tanto, as the 





disease 18 | lawyers say of a will or a deed, or an agreement, half 
ger of its spreading ! good and half void, pro tanto (for such part, for so 
much,) the contract has been made valid by acquies- 
cence. But the friends of Texas attempted, in their 


ied it from the! frandulent contract, to secure to her and themselves 
\ 


thing to propose"! 


ut ought to 


t that exists | certain other privileges—to wit, cutting her up, and 
She has taken 
thy looks!’ \the first step, that is, entered the nation—we have 
Let her try the sec- 
her limits, 


J t physician! *O! how much | getting ten slave votes in the Senate. 
equiesced—so much is hers. 


ond step, erect a new State within 
apply for admission; and see whether we will acqui- 
We claim that the Anti-annexa- 
, and | tionists have a right to try that question; to that no 


its abolition could be 


esce in that too. 


ill trusts, on the stage 


national honor is pledged. The question is open. 
But Mr. Web-| When pliant Websters and traitor Winthrops again 


: P Se slew ‘ . ; . : 
crises as this, slavery } tray their constituents, acquiesce in this part of the 


rto the Union. 


r leaders, the supine- | bargain, and escape cashiering, then, and not till then, 
"? f the times, come | wil] that part have gained validity. 
nd triumphant. Seemingly cor- . : Ae ‘ 

head ote annie ieee’ Suppose Congress, by joint resolution, should an- 
ver our heads, oniy to get a freer bs ‘ . 
bl aoe Of r nex Cuba, and insert in the bargain a clause that 

ws. ‘rom the seeming - . . , 
led fat) } on every question of a treaty, the Cuban Senators 
ides ur tathers, she . 


After- 


embrace of the 


was a - 
yotes should count double the vote of any New Eng- 


Suppose, in pursuance of these reso- 
So far the 


the Compromises. 


A ae land Senator. 
lutions, Cuba takes her seat in, Congress. 
traitorous bargain is made valid. After a year or so, 
the question of ratifying a treaty comes before the 
honor, or 


| iana Territory came to her relief, 

er to wear out, and a market for 
f Virginia and 
t do, and Dr. John Ran- 


be nee 


and the Carolinas; 
Senate—is New England debarred by 
r, came Texas, with aught else, from resisting the other part of the fraud ; 
and, if she can get enough to vote with her, showing 
the South, Cuba and the world, that so far the trick 
| has failed,and has not been made valid by acquiescence? 


th. Yes, through the ‘ in- 
Compromise, which the Constitution 


‘O l, but to shut 


The unconstitutionality of Texan annexation is cured 


by submission. Well, can we submit to that which 


ing,’ has the South found Sees oe e = 
, has never taken place? When Texas tries to divide 
n way’ to her wishes, and + oat 
rs ory stat | herself into five States, and asks admission, then shall 
reiractory statesiner.. : 
aa ; we be able to say whether the nation, represented by 
{ n would seize this mo- |. ait . . 
on aad = its Congress, acquiesces in that part of the bargain. 
sways to and fro with anx- a 
ro ae ’ , | But, an objector says, thenTexas and her friends cannot 
‘ he slandered abolitionists only, } ‘ - Se ‘ : ; 
North } : -* | tell, for a long time, what her rights in this respect 
‘orth has is aroused to the import- | t , . 6 
. are. True, and that is the misfortune of those who 
i needs but a MAN as leader to| 


r Liberty—the true friend of the| 


a moment, by some grand 


venture their fate on such questionable proceedings 
as need the acquiescence of others in order to be of 
any binding efficacy. Certainly, if the tramplers on 
the Constitution have to wait long before they know 


ve plan of abolition, to insure the | 


ng his eyes like the ostrich, | re ee ae 
} " : whether they have succeeded in their fraud, it is no 
hoodwinked is to be sa‘e. | — : 
fault of ours. 
Again, the objector may urge, a bargain is a 
fails all its 
True; thot is the case when each party 


Struggle, Slavery, gathering its | 
Atlantic to the * fleshed | 
do equal battle with this | 


' , | parts. 
roy it, its epitaph will be—* Died, be- | * 


Pacific, 


bargain—-it entirely, or stands in 


— : understands and f,eely assents to it. But when one 
| not, or were too selfish, to look | “ a 1 } 
: . yarty knocks the other down, and infers his assent 
tched the snake, not kill. | P°™*Y *"0% rales , rae mt ; 
|from his silence and his conduct; the injured party 


ha ** sec 


, oe .| has a right to claim that his silence and submission 
come behind,’ is the motto of | ‘ a 
‘ ‘ . | Shall not be construed into an assent one jot further 
f the Constitution. ‘ Instant in} : : : . 
; : By a ‘ than it must inevitably be so interpreted: and if, 
eason * Delenda est ( ‘arthago — | ‘ 2 ‘ . 
; | when he gets his mouth open, any thing yet remains 
imagine that any ingenuity can | . " o. 

? | to be assented to, against that he may with honor pro- 


‘i F > If this 
trariety of interests; no mere ftric- | P ‘ . Z 

. . age .| be not sound, constitutional, and honorable doctrine, 
» but an entire misfit of | 


n. It isno quarrel of lovers, ee : . 
test, and resist it to the utmost of his power. 
litical machin ‘ 
then majority in Congress may, by 
adroitly tacking to some not unpopular measure a list 


t = a temporary 
the present South, is fixed that | ‘ 


be tried of extending slavery. |". oo ia , 
* | of future agreements, claim from the acquiescence to, 


that ho) _ land hence the constitutionality of, the first—the ac- 
that slavery shall cease; and this | sat : 
soon i | quiescence to and constitutionality of the whole, and 
44 SOON 188UC in a most sturdy resolution. | M . die 

: debar all honorable actors under the Constitution from 


be said to be fully resolved, but it 


fought. If joined now, it may be | 
But if | 


grow heated and angered, and the| 


t } all fi sistance when the cases occur. 
lists of the Constitution. all future resistance e 


nis 


A man enters your house, knocks you down, takes 


se for another fifty years, who shall say | Your watch, and makes you promise you ll give him 


] . " . 
onset will not rend the bond asunder, | 9 hundred dollars the next morning. The morning 
comes, he presents himself, and claims the perform- 


Are you bound in honor to 


again united ? 


ience is disburdened.’ If so, then | our contitutional rights, force her upon us, and promise 


red argument, embracing |/or us, that when she wants other favors, we will ten- 
der them. When the time comes, we will see how far 


4 jong and lab 


beginning of the world, 


tement of ¢) " . . : ; sir bi 
ementof the views taken of it by many | ¥¢ are inclined to acquiesce and honor their bills. 


8 as well as by our own, not only has the| ¢ appears to us that the fact of Texan annexation 


% statesman found no place for a plan to | ™8Y thus fairly be divided ; and as in favor of the 


Sut he has not been betrayed into the hint | Constitution, Right pnd Liberty, we are justified in go- 


ic prat 


sows as S 
have made 
on the 
+) 
t} 


Witla su 


impartiality bet nN } = 
Py . %, etween Lib rty and Despotism, 
Right and Wrong 


Philadelphia lawyers to tell, 


a heart, to 
obedient ar 
or—his 


versy as th 


walked with 


that Daniel 


very, and no mortal man can tell whether he loves 
or hates it. 
marked matter was that Cato’s statue was wanting. 
Of this speech, what it fails to express is more remark- 
able than what it has expressed-—and that is saying a 


great deal. 


Certainly, if this cold, tame, passionless, politic 
commodity be all our great man’s * conscience’ has to 
say on American slavery— the vilest the sun @ver 
saw,’ according to the great Methodist, whose sect the 
republican statesman found time to praise, when too 
much pressed for space, probably, to speak of such a 
trifle as ‘stealing a man and selling him’ !—if this be 


, the ‘ 


4 judicial 


interest, that over the eggs of such a contro- 


wish that it may ever cease. Not one | ing to extreme limits, and to claim that if the ‘scale 
* pity for an enslaved race, not one indig- | 40 turn but in the estimation of a hair,’ on our side, 
claton of the system, has a decent re- | the verdict shall be ours; and as, Mr. Webster him- 
the opinions of mankind won from this | Self being judge, at Springfield, ‘we are to use the 

He describes, with as many moral | first and last and every occasion which offers to op- 
ir Pertinax MoSyc ophant himself could pose the extension of the slave power,’ we claim that 


conscientious opinions of the South’ | he wield over Texas also ‘ his own thunder,’ the Wil- 


r! 


iuestion of selling one’s neighbors, and then | Mot proviso. 


1€ religious scruples of the N nt alll 
tligiou uples of the North, but all | Pompously protesting as the Whigs, with Webster 


decorous at their head, did, that the whole of Texas annexation 

sat alae , ~ between | was unconstitutional, no one of them ever acted as if 

8 that it would puzzle a jury of| believed it. The true course would have been, when 

Texan Senators and Representatives appeared at 

Washington, to dispute their right to take seats. If 
voted down, protest, and warn Texas and the world 

that each future step towards ratifying or carrying 
out the iniquitous bargain would be resisted, and that 
her friends would have to fight their way to the va- 
lidity of their contracts over an acquiescence which 
would be refused and disputed at every step. This 
should have been done ; men in earnest in their love 
of liberty would so have acted. But its omission 
works no harm to the people’s right still to resist. 
The assent of the people is what is needed, not the 
assent of bers of C Members of Con- 
gress are not sent to Washington to give their assent 
to unconstitutional laws or treaties. When they do 
so, they go beyond their province; and though if the 
people omit to rebuke or cashier them, such omission 
will be taken as proof of acquiescence in what they 
have done ; it can be rightly so interpreted only to 
the extent that such act of theirs necessarily, and inev- 


coldness, such wary and 
; } 


had Nature given him 
which side it would have leaned. So 
e the pulses ofthis great man to his—duty 


is, happier than even Erasmus, he has 
1out breaking them ; and may safely boast 
Webster has spoken three hours on sla- 








In the Roman procession, the most 











ebster, in the Texas Address, goes even beyond 
this; he says— 


‘It is idle to that the assent of the le of a 
| State, ina great and Poke thi 


erm, 


s 
i 
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tutional proceeding is never to be presumed : it is to be 
proved: and the burden of proof rests on the offend- 
ing, that is, in this case, the slave party. It is clear 
the great fact of Texan annexation admits of such a 
division as we have suggested. If it admits of di- 
vision, then, in behalf of liberty and the Constitution, the 
lovers of both are bound to make it. In such acase, even 
4 technical objection mounts to the dignity of an ar- 
gument. While contending for such glorious rights 
as Liberty and Justice, we are to yield only inch by 
inch. In their behalf, we may honorably ‘cavil 
(with Hotspur) on the ninth part of a hair.’ To fight 
the battle of right against wrong within the girth of 
such a Constitution as oursfis hard enough, especially 
when Slavery lays its plans and deals its blows wholly 
unshackled by any regard to constitutional restric- 
tions, and resistance, according to Mr. Webster, is to 
be made by men fettered and chained by a most con- 
scientious awe for all its provisions. Such a strug- 
gle hardly deserves the name of fight. It is simply 
being baited, like a bear muzzled and chained, while 
his assailants are free and armed. The Dutch dykes 
which usually keep out the ocean, whence once the 
inundation has passed over, only make the matter 
worse by restraining the waters’ retreat. Let us 
jealously guard and scrupulously insist on every iota 
that is fairly ours, since there is no use of contending at 
all on the basis of such a faint-hearted and wholesal¢ 
surrender as Mr. Webster's is; according to whom, 
Despotism is to be allowed to do every thing illegally, 
and Liberty nothing at all, according to law! 

In conclusion: If the Texas annexation be a con- 
tract, or treaty, and our refusal to admit her five 
slave States be a breach of the contract, the remedy is 
in the hands of Texas. If we refuse to pay this, the 
rich price at which we bought the great favor and 
blessing of her joining us, the door is open ; she can 
retire, annul the contract, and all things then stand 
as before. No great harm is done, and she can have 
no good cause of complaint ; for Massachusetts was 
but speaking the voice of many free Stat¢s when she 
placed on record her resolve, that she ‘ denies the va- 
lidity of any compromise whatsoever, that may have 
been, or that hereafter may be, entered into by persons 
in the government of the Union, intended to preclude 
the future application of such a condition [as Wilmot's] 
by the people acting through their representatives in 
the Congress of the United States.’ 

The next point in Mr. Webster's speech is, his en- 
tire surrender of the Wilmot Proviso, fo far as any | 
territory at present belonging to the country is con- 
cerned, on the ground of its being utterly unnecessa- 
ry. As to California and New Mexico, he holds sla- 
very to be excluded from those territories by the law 
of nature and physical geography—‘I will not take 
pains to reaffirm an ordinance of nature, or re-enact 
the will of God—would not wound even the irrational | 
pride of the South.’ pp. 23, 24. He confesses his re- 
peated and most solemn pledges to the principle of the 
Proviso, and promises to stand by them when shown 
to be necessary. 


This sudden, and for his official prospects most 
opportune, discovery of the uselessness of the Provi- 
Mr. Webster 
doubtless remembers the pregnant commentary of 
some one on Stafford’s conversion to Charles I. 
‘There are some changes of opinion so suspicious, 


80, Wears a most sus;icious face. 


that it needs a life of most unequivocal sincerity 
ever after to convince mankind that they were the 
results of honest conviction.’ 

But we beg the reader to remember that they were 
not simply pledges which Mr. Webster gave at Spring- 
field and elsewhere to the Wilmot Proviso. He used 
his, and the Whig’s professed attachment to this Pro- 
viso as an argument throughout the whole Presi- 
dential campaign to undervalue the Free Soil 
movement as unnecessary—to defeat Cass, and to elect 
Taylor; and unless he can convince the community 
that he has got new light on the character of ‘ nature 
and physical geography’ in New Mexico, &c. since 
September, 1847, and August, 1848, he stands before 
the world convicted out of his own imouth of having 
swindled those who trusted him, out of their confi- 
dence and votes by false pretences. 


Listen to him at Springfield, September, 1847 :— 


‘I am not a prophet, or the son of a prophet; but 
if I were to prophecy, the very last subject on which | 
I would venture a prediction would be the course of | 
the Northern Democracy on this subject of slavery 
extension. The prediction of the Almanac respecting 
the state of the weather would be just as reliable as 
any I could make of their probable proceedings. I 
hope there are some among them, and I am glad to 
believe there are many of them, who would go with | 
us in support of the sentiment of the Wilmot Proviso ; 
but when we come to the real question, the vote, who 
and how many can we rely on to support us ? 

It was scouted out of the assemblage of the Democ- 


Let it be remembered, that assent to an unconsti-_ 
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itably, and unequivocally goes, and no further. Mr. ;¢ (observe, when he wants the worst kind of slavery, 


he has togxemplify it exists among American 
Christians !) in California, “He supposes! Ah, earnest 
men want more than a politician's ‘suppose’ for a 
Surety against injustice and wrong. He ‘under- 
stands’ «that peonism, « of a penal servitude, or 
rather, a sort of y sale of a man and his ovr- 
Srarxo, for debt, exists ingome of California and 
New Mexico.’ | ad 

Peonism! what a 

its throne a whole age 
the shield of some fair 
sale of a man’s offspring for his debt! a trifle! not 
Slavery, in the Websterian sense! The Roman ju- 
rists called it so, (see cage 5,) but they were pagans, 
We will not quarrel ou@ name; but while fathers 
sell their children, for te periods, use boys 
and girls as a basis of currency, if Mr. Web- 
ster ‘ cannot take the to reaffirm the ordinance 
of Nature and re-enact the will of God,’ or even the 
the ordinance of 1787, fot such a country, we would 
be exceedingly obliged to him if he would come qui- 
etly home, and give place to some more active man, 
who has a microscopic eye for such trifles. 

Seriously, we hold that in this confession, Mr. 
Webster surrenders his whole ground. Any ‘servi- 
tude other than for crime of which the party has 
been duly convicted,’ was hateful to the men of 1787, 
and ought to be to those of 1850. It is the great 
Saxon race that goes forth to take possession of this 
noble inheritance. True to the glorious Oxprnance, 
let us cut up, root and branch, all the vile institutions 
of other races, even if théy be not guite so atrocious 
as our Own pet sin at home. 

But slavery is as impossible in New Mexico as in 
Canada, says Mr. Webstiit” Where’s the proof? 
How little we know of those countries is evident 
from this very speech ; for he tells us that the discov- 
ery of California gold mines was laughed at, only 
two Years ago, as an idle fale; yet that coast had’ 
been visited and settled for many years. Who, when 
the liberty of a race h: “on a decision, will after 
that undertake to hazard any thing on the accuracy 
or sufficiency of our knowledge of the almost untrod- 
den regions that lie south{and east of California? 
What man vain and hard-hearted enough to risk a 
great question like this on the tales of a few travel- 
lers, who have now and then, lost themselves in that 
region, so immense that, as Neal once said, all the 
nations of Europe might be hidden there from each 
other? 


The Texan plot just achieved, which commenced 
with the same song, and resulted in such strength and 
extension of slavery, surely we may rightly suppose 
that the men who playedthat game are masters of 
their trade. What say théy on this point? Why, 
Calhoun and all the Southeling with frantic despe- 
ration to the right of carryjng their slaves into this 
Territory. ‘The prestige pA late triumphant suc- 
cess goes before them. T his is not the moment for 
Mr. Webster to boast eithe} his statesmanship or his 
He has just betn outwitted. The last 
game of Texas has been played so well, we begin 
to respect at least the abifity of the winners. Ne 
sutor ultra crepidam, which means hcre, Let Mr. Web- 
ster confine himself to shooting snipes at Marshfield. We 
want to know Calhoun’s opinion on a slave question. 
It is prudent to watch thepnemy’s game. Mr. Cal- 
houn, the arch-slaveholder, approves Mr. Webster's 
principle. He likes ‘no artificial line;’ he only 
wants slavery ‘ where it would naturally go.’ That’s 
enough for us. It is not only right but prudent to 
learn of the foe. 


sagacity. 


‘Slavery not possible in the California territory! 
Why, then, did the late California Convention, of 
which sixteen members were from the South, ‘ with 
entire unanimity,’ as he tells us, insert a prohjbition 
against it? They were on the spot, interested in the 
question, fully informed, ayd 16 out of the 48 were 
from the South; yet wit} entire unanimity, well 
knowing the storm at hom they took the pains to 
‘reaffirm the ordinance ofNature and re-enact the 
will of God.’ One fact it worth a dozen systems. 
Among all the inquiries hemade and books he read, 
(p. 23,) did Mr. Webster dve its due weight to this 
fact in making up his opinia on the ‘ physical geog- 
raphy’ of the neighboring rqzion to the South of this 
new State ? 

But ‘ physical geography,’ forsooth! Where has 
winter been grim enough’ fright slavery away? 
In Russia? Where has labd@ ‘been hard enough to 
tempt a man to work for hinself, and make him hate 
to force another to work forhim? In mines? How 
many mines of various kind may yet be discovered 
in that country, to be wrougit like the Indian and Bra- 
zilian, by slaves? One might as well undertake ‘to 
prophecy,’ to use Mr. Webster's words at Springfield, 
what Whig principles will be next fall, as to say 
what will be the character of the country or society 
n New Mexico and California fifty years hence: 
and he who, with the recent unexpected and most 
marvellous developments as to gold mines there, un- 
dertakes such a task, deserves to have the world 
laugh at him. But the maa or the statesman who 





racy of Massachusetts at Worcester. Are we quite cer- 
tain the Democratic mefhbers of Congress from Maine ; 
and New Hampshire will abandon the administration | 
and support the Proviso against the Slave Power ?’ 


Again at Marshfield, August, 1848 :— 


‘ And now I venture to say, gentlemen, two things: 
the first well known to you, that Gen. Cass is in favor | 
of what is called the Compromise Line; and ‘is of| 
opinion that the Wilmot Proviso, or the ordinance of | 
1787, which excludes slavery from territories, ought} 
not to be applied to territories lying South of 36 deg. | 
30 min. He announced this before he was nominated, | 
and if he had not announced it, he would have been) 
thirty-six degrees thirty minutes farther off from be- | 
ing nominated. In the next place, he will do all he| 
can to accomplish that compromise line; and lastly, | 
which is a matter of opinion, in my conscientious be- 
tief, he will establish it.’ 

‘I verily believe, that unless there is a renewed 
strength, an augmented strength of Whig votes in| 
Congress, he will accomplish his purpose.’ 


« Augmented strength of Whig votes’! How many 
Whig votes, his own and R. C. Winthrop’s, for in- 
stance, will it take to defeat the Proviso? Like the | 
Scotchman’s farm, the more you have of them, the, 
poorer you will be. 

We turn aside a moment to remark, that it was in 
this speech at Marshfield that Mr. Webster confessed, | 
what the abolitionists have so often asserted— 

‘We talk of the North. There has been no North. 
I think the North Star is at last discovered; I think 
there will be a North; but up to the recent session of 
Congress there has been no North. What I mean to 
say is, if I am to understand a geographical section of 
the country, in which there has been a strong, consci- 
entious, and united opposition to sluvery, no such 
North has existed.’ 





And if ‘no such North has existed,” at whose door 
lies the fault? We say plainly at his; ‘one blast 
upon whose bugle horn, any time these twenty years, | 
had been worth a thousand men.’ His fiat could at | 
any moment have called this new world into exist- | 
ence. His influence against it has been one of the 
greatest obstacles to its creation. When Wellington 
taunts Canning, that he did not earlier emancipate the 
Catholics—when Peel taunts Cobden, that the Corn 
laws were not sooner repealed—when Benedict Ar- 
nold taunts Washington, that the Colonies did not 
sooner triumph ; then, at their side, let Webster taunt 
the North for want of strength, energy and unanimity 
in its opposition to slavery; he, whose boast has 
been, who has claimed it as a merit with his Southern 
friends, that he never introduced the question in any 
shape into Congress. 

‘The North Star is at last discovered.’ Who told 
him so? For only by report could he know it, having 
had no hand in the grand discovery. Let him mod- 
estly betake himself to the company of Harry Fi(th’s, 

‘Gentlemen in England, now a-bed, 

Who hold their manhood cheap when any speaks 

Who fought with us upon’ 
that glorious forlorn hope, the North against the 
South, in the slave's cause. 

But let us look at the statement itself, that the 
Wilmot Proviso is unnecessary for New Mexico and 
California. 

1. This was the same argument so commonly used 
in 1844 to smooth the way for Texan annexation—‘ It 
never can be a slave country—naturally unfit for it,’ 
&e. &c. Upon this slaveholders and dough-faces 
were perpetually harping. We hear nothing of it, 
aow Texas is safely in the Union. Here is one first 

‘eason for looking upon such statements as suspicious. 
.t is hardly respectful to hope to catch the world with 
he same kind of chaff. 

2. What does Mr. Webster know about this vast 
egion, this undiscovered country from which so few 
ravellers have returned? so immense, that he tells 
1s ‘a bird cannot fly over it ina week’! He ‘ sup- 








yo" there is no slave of the real American type 


will risk the liberty of humin beings on such cobweb 
speculations, deserves otha rebuke than ridicule. 
His folly changes to crime. 

Even without mines, ‘tillable land,’ or cotton planta- 
tions, slavery might still‘exist in the house, & in many 
forms of domestic employnent, as it did in New Eng- 
land previous to 1780, and thus not only sacrifice the 
rights of some hundreds of thousands, which, how- 
ever trifling they may appeat to great statesmen, are 
worth taking pains for, evenat the risk of ‘ wounding 
the irrational pride of slavelolders’: but farther still, 
such a state of society would inevitably throw that 
whole region, as the same ciuse does now throw Ma- 
ryland and Delaware, into the slave ranks, and thus 
help the scale of Freedom ts kick the beam on every 
trial. 

Suppose there be no ‘tilable lands,’ no cotton 
plantations, is slavery therefore impossible? As we 
have before remarked, thrice has it heretofore been 
supposed in this country that slavery was on the point 
of ceasing. First, it was believed, in 1789, that the 
prohibition of the trade in {808 would abolish it; so 
Mr. Webster avows. Cotton came in, and that fond 
hope of our fathers proved illusive. Randolph 
thought, thirty years ago, the system was dying; 
and so the North deluded itself at the time of the 
Missouri Compromise. The internal slave trade, and 
the opening of virgin landsin the southwest, saved it. 
Of late, half dead, and fearing the future, Texas 
came in to give it a new lease of life and vigor. So 
many times, one thing after another, undreamed of by 
the wise ones, has chanced to save it. The sagacity 
of its friends has been keener than that of a Pope of 
Rome to seize the tide at the flood, and guide it on to 
safety. ‘Outgeneralled’ (it is Mr. Webster's alterna- 
tive phrase) so often, shall we lesve any thing to 
chance? What did Massachusetts tell her Represent- 
atives in 1849? ‘To enforce the prohibition, to “ the 
end that slavery may be perpetually excluded there- 
from, beyond every chance and uncertainty.”’ ‘ Would 
you have a serpent sting you Twicr?” No! this 
time we'll ‘ take a bond of fate, and make assurance 
doubly sure.’ 

We look upon al! Mr. Webster's pretended grounds 
for this sudden change of position as made up for the 
occasion. He is evidently ill at ease, pleading a cause, 
not stating his real opinion. And it is strange that 
he should be ill at ease in such work, since, in our 
opinion, Mr. Webster has never been a statesman but 
once in his life, and thatwas in his conflict with 
Hayne. On all other occwions, he has been, and has 
seemed to be, even in the Senate, a mere advocate— 
now of a tariff, now of a bank, now of this great in- 
terest, now of that; and if he was not feed for his 
arguments, he ought to hat been, and seemed to ex- 
pect to be. 

His total surrender of what he so vain-gloriously 
called, at Springfield, ‘his thunder,’ and ‘the Whig 
ground,’ is flat apostacy, mthing else. Somewhere, 
in this speech, he finds fault with us as impatient— 
* too impatient to wait for the slow progress of moral 
causes in the improvement ofmankind.’ Iffrom 1847 
to 1850 be a fair specimen of his snail-like progress 
backward, impatience is no great crime in any specta- 
tor. In the streets, they link his name with Arnold 
and such humble traitors; but his crime is greater. 
Nothing, a3 has been well said by Charles Sumner, 
resembles it but the deliberate and calculating aposta- 
ey of Strafford. It is not, as in Arnold, the surrender 
of a fort, or the desertion of a single man. Here the 
proper, and by some younglings the expected, leader 
of the North, not only leaves the camp, but sets him- 
self, like Strafford, to corrupt with his glozing sophis- 








countrymen, yields up the safety of one race, and 


uses the influence too generously given him to mould 
the other into supple and unconscious tools of a Des- 
potism which he is all the while affecting to abhor. 
If Slavery sets her foot on the strand of the Pacific, 
let her thank our Strafford. Mirabeau was bought 
with gold, but Death took him before he could earn 
it; Strafford with a peerage, but Puritanism win- 


nowed him and his plots on its inexorable threshing- 

floor, the scaffold. There is a spirit awake at the 

North as inexorable as Puritanism or Death; and 

now, as formerly, God gives to Liberty nothing but 
ae 

Let no one suppose, from our lengthened criticism 
of the Wilmot Proviso surrender, that we place any 
reliance on that Proviso as an efficient barrier against 
slavery. We recognize the utility, for various rea- 
sons, of contending for it; but above all, we wish to 
criticise this speecs, not as Disunionists, but from Mr. 
Webster's standpoint. 

We come next to Mr. Webster's admission of there 
being just grounds of Southern complaint against 
the North. And here is another of those suspicious 
and sudden changes of opinion. How busy the dis- 
tinguished gentleman must have been the last twelve- 
month! How much he has learned! It is just a 
year since he dared Mr. Butler to bring against Mas- 
sachusetts any charge of transgression of the Consti- 
tution, and proclaimed his readiness to defend her. 
Since then, either his valor has oozed away, or he has 
got melancholy information of the truth of Mr. But- 
ler’s charges ! 

The free States have never passed a law which their 
best lawyers did not deem consistent with the Consti- 
tution; and the moment the Federal Court, most un- 
expectedly, in the Prigg case, announced a new view 
of the relations of the States to this question, they 
conformed their legislation exactly to its decision. 
Northern courts have, with a cruel fidelity, we think, 
carried out the edicts of the central Judiciary. Indi- 
viduals, it is true, to their honor be it said, have (with 
here and there a few exceptions, to which we now 
add the name of Daniel Webster, ) refused to ‘ bewray 
him that wandereth.’ Yet against Courts and Legis- 
latures, as well as private citizens, Mr. Webster en- 
dorses this wholesale slander, which lacks only truth 
to be a comp!iment. 

The only point in this part of the speech that in- 
terests us, is the unutterable baseness of the slave 
hunt pledge. It is indeed true, as we have always 
argued, that all who swear to support the Constitu- 
tion are bound not only to submit to the return of 
fugitive slaves, but to aid in it, if necessary. Al! 
honor to Mr. Webster’s consistency on this point; 
and as he exhibits none on any other, and very lit- 
tle here, we are the more scrupulous to pay him his 
due credit, to the uttermost farthing. The difference 
of conduct of different men on this point of surren- 
dering fugitive slaves has been quite remarkable. 
Some, with Adams and Channing, cut the Gordian 
knot, by frankly declaring that, though sworn to the 
Constitution, this they will not do; a course defensi- 
ble neither in a court of law, nor one of morals. 
Others, with Giddings and his friends, evade the 
question, and, while admitting the general constitu- 
tional obligation, are very shy of telling us what they 
themselves would do in the matter, Thanks to Mr. 
Webster for his plain, unvarnished villany. Villain, 
gentle reader, is none too harsh a name for a man who 
professes his readiness to return fugitive slaves. Our 
good Saxon tongue was made for use, not to be laid 
up in dictionaries. It is rich indeed in its capacity 
for rebuking sin, but alas ! the Saxon race far outdoes 
it in its capacity for sinning. 

Mr. Webster professes his entire readiness to carry 
out this provision of the Constitution. He is no com- 
mon man, whose pledge will, like himself, be forgot- 
ten ina day. His name is to float down the tide of 
time. The ‘terrible memory’ of the abolitionists will 
fix side by side with that name on the page of history 
this shameful confession. If God permits him to live, 
he will have ample time to appreciate, as the world 
advances, the foul blot he has ineffaceably made on 
the sun of his fame. It will be but a poor excus 
for his biographer to urge that he squared his moral- 
ity by the statute book of his time! As ‘nice cus- 
toms curtesy to great kings,’ so truly great men, far 
more truly good ones, refuse to be ‘ confined within 
the weak list of a country’s fashion.’ Besides, he saw 
the truth clearly enough when he got beyond the 
smoke of his own prejudices, and was looking at Kos- 
suth, and not ata negro. Then he could summon to 
his side against Russia, ‘the threatened indignation 
of the whole civilized world.’ ‘ Let not any one imag- 
ine,’ he said, ‘ that mere force can subdue the general 
sentiment of mankind. Gentlemen, if the blood of 
Kossuth is taken by an absolute, unqualified, unjus- 
tifiable violation of national law, what will it ap- 
pease—what will it pacify? It will mingle with the 
earth—it will mix with the waters of the ocean—the 
whole civilized world will snuff itit in the air, and it 
will return with awful retribution on the heads of 
those violators of national law and justice.’ Put the 
name of Douglass, Brown, or Elien Crafts in place 
of Kossuth, and we commend this fine sentiment 
to Mr. Webster’s mature consideration. We ‘ap- 
peal from Philip drunk to Philip sober,’ from Mr. 
Webster at Washington, with the gewgaws of office 
tinkling in his ears, to Mr. Webster at home, counting 
on that honorable fame, the approbation of good men 
in time to come; or longing for that self-respect, 
so valued in one’s ]ast years, when, as Kent says, ‘we 
begin to act more from a sense of duty, and less from 
any feeling of ambition.’ Who can blame us for 
detesting that Moloch Constitution to which the fair 
fame of our statesman is sacrificed! Is not the very 
weakest-minded Charity obliged to confess that its fa- 
vorite has loved Liberty and Justice less, and idolized 
the parchment more ? 


But there is something further to be urged on this 
point. Full half of the villany is volunteered, utterly 
gratuitous, Mr. Webster proclaims his readiness to 
support not only the Constitution, but the atrocious 
provisions of Mr. Mason’s bill. ‘This proposes to sur- 
render any colored person claimed as a slave, without 
requiring any thing but prima facie evidence of his 
being so—admitting affidavits as well as oral testi- 
mony, thus wholly debarring the victim of any op- 
portunity of cross-examining the witnesses against 
him—refuses jury trial, and allows any one of the 
forty thousand postmasters in the Union to authorise 
the transportation of an inhabitant of Massachusetts 
to New Orleans, to have it tried there, friendless, 
alone and helpless as he will be, whether he was 
born in Massachusetts, or had escaped there! All 
these objectionable features might be removed, and 
yet the Constitution faithfully observed. There is 
nothing in the Constitutional provision which forbids 
the regulating of the whole process of slave surrender 
by all the jealous forms of habeas corpus, jury trial, &c., 
which the experience of ages shows to be indispen- 
sable for the protection of freemen who might be 
mistaken for slaves; on the contrary, the Constitu- 
tion, fairly interpreted, requires the observance of 
a trial by jury. Without the slightest pretext of 
legal or constitutional obligation, therefore, without 
any reason in common sense, Mr. Webster volunteers 
his support of all these thoughtless and cruel and 
dangerous regulations. Our fathers thought it high 
crime enough to put it into the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that George III. intended to transport the 
colonists to England for trial. To Hancock or Adams 
England was next door, compared with the infinite 
and hopeless distance of New Orleans from Boston 
to any free colored man, whom this cruel and loose 
law has left to be mistakenly or maliciously carried 
there, to be melted into the indistinguishable mass of 
slaves, and have the question of his Massachusetts 
birth tried at some white claimant’s leisure ! 


If a horse be claimed from his owner at Marshfield, 
it is no insuperable objection to a jury trial, and the 
requiring of fair evidence of ownership on the part 
of a Southern claimant, that it will much delay the 
gentleman! But let one of the chivalry claim a 
man, and the old barriers must down, lest he be com- 
pelled to tarry overlong, and be inconvenienced ! 
Does Mr. Webster remember his conclusive demon- 
stration, years ago, that the simplest governments were 
the most despotic? and his entreaty that our coun- 
trymen would be patient, and willing to give time 
and take trouble; such was theonly security for free 
institutions! The colored men of the North, whose 
rights he is jeoparding, whose children cannot play 
in the streets with such laws over their heads, beg 
of him to ‘ reck his own reed,’ and be as tender of lib- 
erty now. ‘The spirit of liberty,’ then, said he, ‘ is, 
indeed, a bold and fearless spirit; but it is also a 
shorp-sighted spirit; itis a cautious, sagacious, dis- 
criminating, far-seeing intelligence; it is jealous of 
demands checks, it seeks for guards, it insists on secu- 


rities ; it entrenches itself behind strong defences, and 
fortifies, with all possible care, against the assaults of 
ambition and passion. It does not trust the amiable 
weakness of human nature, and therefore it will not 
permit power to overstep its prescribed limits, though 
benevolence, good intent, and patriotic purpose come 
along with it, Neither does it satisfy itself with 


flashy and 


nence. It looks before and after; and, building on 
the experience of ages which are past, it labors dili- 
gently for the benefit of ages to come. This is the 
nature of constitutional liberty; and this is our liber- 
ty, if we will rightly understand and preserve it.’ 
If his vote is ever given to this law,—which, after all, 
will not be worth the paper it is written on, thanks 
to the abolitionists,—let him no longer be painted, as 
in Harding's full length, in the grand repose of those 
majestic proportions, but running, at the head of 
forty thousand constitutional hounds, after some hap- 
less fugitive ‘guilty of a skin Jess colored than his 
own,’ and from his mouth let there issue his own 
words in the Senate—‘ The Constitution is beneficent, 
it has trodden down no man’s liberty ’—‘ Have I not 
taken an oath to it on the Holy Evangelists of Almigh- 
ty God !’—*I put it to all conscientious men, all sober 
and sound minds, as a question of morals and of con- 
science, what right they have, in their legislative ca- 
pacity or any other, to embarrass !/ the free exercise of 
the rights secured by the Constitution to persons 
whose slaves escape from them. None at all; none 
at all; neither in the forum of conscience nor before 
the Constitution are they justified, in my opinion! 
I am sure, if they consider their constitutional obli- 
gations, they will fulfil them ——with alacrity !!" 

If in the lowest deep, there be a lower deep for 
profligate statesmen, let all former apostates stand 
aside and leave it vacant. ‘Hell from beneath is 
moved for thee, to meet thee at thy coming. All the 
kings of the earth lie in glory every one in his own 
house; but thou art cast out of thy grave as an 
abominable branch, thou shalt not be joined with 
them in burial, because thou hast destroyed thy 
land, and slain thy people.’ 

Of Mr. Webster's most non-committal (and unspo- 
ken) reference to imprisonment of Northern seamen 
in Southern ports, what need that we say any thing? 
Not able, truthfully, to show one instance in which any 
Northern Legislature has refused any part of its duty 
in regard to fugitive slaves—and Clay himself having 
just confessed that no slaveholder had brpught his 
case before a Northern court without obtaining just 
judgment and ample damages — Legislatures and 
Courts being thus cleared of all blame; yet on the 
North’s want of duty in refusing to surrender 
slaves, he declaims majestically, all fire and energy, 
direct and unmistakeable! But Southern men defying 
the Constitution, killing freemen in unhealthy jails, 
or chaining them in slave gangs, is irritating, inconve- 
nient ! seems impracticable and oppressive! Of Mr. 
Hoar’s ‘being kicked back,’ in Curran’s phrase, ‘into 
the mass of his fellow-slaves,’ he only finds time to 
print, not say, that ‘ the effort was well intended.’ Not 
a word in defence of Massachusetts when injured and 
insulted, unconstitutionally. All his rhetoric having 
been spent in comforting Carolina for the Constitu- 
tion’s not having done for her all she thought it 
should, he has only a few tame adjectives left for the 
acknowledged and palpably unconstitutional wrongs 
of his own constituents! Verily, this is oratory ‘in 
a monstrous little voice,’ ‘roaring as gently as any 
sucking dove.’ 

We care little for Mr. Webster’s notion about State 
insteuctions. But we mayas well remark, in passing, 
that here is another of those suspicious changes of 
opinion, since very different was the tone in which 
he spoke of ‘ one set of public servants giving instruc- 
tions to another,’ &c., in the well-known speech 
wherein he criticised President Jackson's protest a- 
gainst a resolve of the Senate. Then he could see the 
‘Senate as representing the States, and authorised to 
lift its voice against anything derogatory to the rights 
of the States.’ Then he could sneer at one, in that 
Congress, seen to be instructed by his constituents, 
and ‘ refusing to obey because he did not find on the 
list the majority of the party that elected him.’ Then 
he could appreciate and describe the character of a 
Representative on this wise,—(we ask Mr. G. 8S. Hil- 
ard’s attention)—‘ We havebeen taught to regard a 
representative of the people as « sentinel on the watch- 
tower of liberty. Is he to be blind, though visible 
danger approaches? Is he to be deaf, though sounds 
of peril fill the air? Is he to be dumb, while a thou- 
sand duties impel him to raise the cry of alarm? Is 
he not, rather, to catch the lowest whisper which 
breathes intention or purpose of encroachment on the 
public liberties, and to give his voice breath and ut- 
terance at the first appearance of danger? Is not his 
eye to traverse the whole horizon, with the keen and 
eager vision of an unhooded hawk, detecting, through 
all its disguises, every enemy advancing, in any form, 
towards the citadel which he guards? Sir, this watch- 
fulness for public liberty, this duty of foreseeing dan- 
ger and proclaiming it, this promptitude and boldness 
in resisting attacks on the Constitution from any quar- 
ter, this defence of established landmarks, this fear- 
less resistance cf whatever would transcend or remove 
them, all belong to the representative character, are 
interwoven with its very nature, and of which it can- 
not be deprived without converting an active, intelli- 
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leave, it as his last word, that ‘ slaveholding, slave- 
breeding and slave-trading form the whole foundation 
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: ; grinding 
voluntarily and gladly in the mills of the Philistines, 
Compared with such scenes, mere common wars are 
brave and noble games, What can be a sadder sight, 
or a greater evil, than beings whom God intended to 
be great, becoming panders to the lowest vices of oth- 
ers? Nothing, except a nation contented to be led by 
such, Welcome any storm that is necessar 
the seeds of such a pestilence ! 

He says no word of the Constitutionality of seces- 
sion, We introduce the point merely to assure him 
that Yankee enterprise means to keep abreast of this 
stirring world, now that precedents of Constitutional 
Law are manufacturing. We intend to try our hands 
at the article. The Louisiana treaty, acquiesced in 
by the people, settled that we may acquire territory. 
‘The Florida treaty settled that we may relinquish as 
well as acquire territory. The Texas treat y, acquiesced 
in tosome extent, proves we may acquire States. When 
the Massachusetts treaty is made, it will show that 
the Union can relinquish States also. And surely it 
will be a poor return for all our courtesy and acqui- 
escence since 1803, if the lordly Carolinas will not 
acquiesce in this pet project of ours; which indeed 
has this advantage, that her great men, unlike our 
Websters and Winthrops, will not be forced to eat 
their own words, and lick the dust, when they sup- 
port it in their Congress. 

While on this point, Mr. Webster asks— 

‘What is to remain American? In our opinion, 
that portion of the Confederacy which clings to the 
great American idea of ‘ taking the pains to re-enact,’ 
ay, and practise, so plain a law of God as that * aun 
MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL.’ 

‘What am I [Daniel Webster] to be? That will 
depend upon where you stand ; whether on Plymouth 
rock, rebuking, at no great cost of moral courage, the 
slave trade ;—‘ beneath the October sun of the Old 
Dominion,’ pandering to her vices in order to eleet 
Mr, Harrison to the Presidency ;—or on the Senate 
floor, ‘liberally, kindly, or very weakly out-general- 
led’ on the slave question in all its shapes. 

‘How is each of the thirty States to defend itself ¥ 
Massachusetts has none of that population which 
Mr. Arnold of Tennessee describes ‘as ready to rise 
and strike for freedom at the first tap of the drum '"— 
none of that class, of whom Madison said, ‘ that every 
addition to its number only tends to weaken a State, 
and render it less capable of self-defence, and which 
is a means rather of inviting attack than repelling in- 
vasion.’ As for foreign foes, she points to Lexington 
and Bunker Hill, where she fought alone, and to all 
the other battle-fields of the Revolution, on each of 
which stood more Massachusetts men than could be 
found there from all the then six Southern States to- 
gether. 

‘Shall we dismember this great country, and aston- 
ish Europe with an act of foliy such as Europe for 
two centuries has never beheld in any government >’ 
Is it not pertinent to reply, why not as well do so as 
to disgust Europe, and outrage the moral sense of the 
world, and retard the hopes of the race, by the sight 
of a republic, ‘of which,’ as Adams said, ‘the pres- 
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gent and faithful agent of the people, into an unre- | 
sisting and passive instrument of power. A repre-| 
sentative body which gives up these rights and du-| 
ties, givesitself up. It has broken the tie between 
itself and its constituents, and henceforth is fit only| 
to be regarded as .an inert, self-sacrificed mass, from | 
which all appropriate principle of vitality has depart- 
ed forever.’ 

Abolition Societies Mr. Webster does ‘ not think | 
useful’! He ‘thinks their operations the last twenty) 
years have produced nothing good or valuable.’ That | 
they have produced this speech, does not, perhaps, 
in the opinion of many, disprove this assertion. Yet) 
we think it does; for this speech will do more to, 
open the eyes of the North to the rottenness of poli- | 
ticians, than almost anything else could have done. 
We may, however, remind Mr. Webster that Con- 
gress has done nothing yet, this session, but copy the 
slips these despised Abolition Societies have set for 
it; that they have so wrought as to make the slave 
question, like Aaron's rod,swallow up all others on the 
political arena,—have made his, and Clay's, and Ben- 
ton’s political life seem mere boy's play, compared 
with the struggle for life and death, which they *r¢ 
preparing to force on all sections of the nation ; that, 
prompted by the example, and sustained by the labors 
of such Societies, and gilded with their approbation, 
the last ten heroic years of Adams's life, as a mere 
Representative, not only eclipsed all the glory of bi= 
Diplomatic and Executive services, but blotting from 
popular recollection an odium such as no other public 
man ever encountered, changing gall into sweetness, 
sent him to his grave covered with love, laments, and 
blessings, Which any public man but Washington 
might envy. * 

Nothing can exceed the tameness and pusillanimi- 
ty with which Mr. Webster passes over the gre#t 
and most just ground of Northern complaint, the ""- 
constitutional acquisition of so much Southern terti- 
tory since 1803, by which the whole character and 
destiny of this Union has been changed. He hs 
again and again recognized the inestimable import 
ance of this, from the time he drew the Boston Mis- 
souri Memorial in 1820, to when he dictated part 0! 
the Boston Texas Address in 1845; yet now he quit 
sinks it out of sight, slurs it, though he calls it the 
‘ first and gravest,’ despatches it in twenty lines, an: 
afterwards states that all these grievances can be * re 
dressed.’ We should like much to know how he | 
proposes to redress the downhill and disgraceful his- 
tory of the last twenty years, whenever this question | 
of slavery has touched on national politics? Can he 
blot out the sad record of Clay’s mischievous compro- 
mises, or our slave-begging diplomacy in almost | 
ery courtof Europe? Can he blot out his own coward | 
silence on the ficor of the Senate? Can he even turn| 
aside the dark shadow that is stealing over the mirror 
of the Republic, if slavery ever gets footing in the | 
boundless West ? 

The last point we shall touch on is the proposal to 
colonize the free blacks. And here again is ano- 
ther of those sudden and suspicious changes of sen- 
timent. Common report long ago attributed to Mr. 
Webster the sagacity of having seen thro’ the hum- 
bug of the Colonization scheme, and of having quiet- 
ly denounced it, as only a trick of the slaveholders 
to render their remaining property more quiet, valu- 
able and secure. ,We are not aware that he has ever 
since been seen on its platform, either in Washington 








ervation, propagation and perpetuation of slavery is 
the vital and animating spirit’?—by the sight of a 
slave voyage, like our own to Mexico, to extend and 
re-establish slavery, a crime, ‘such as Europe for 
two centuries has never beheld in any government’ ? 

* What is to become of the army and navy?’ We 
shall at least need neither to put down slave insur- 
rections, or conquer new fields for slaveholders. 

‘What is to become of the public lands?’ They 
will be free, beyond the possibility of even Websters 
and Winthrops to trick them into being slave States. 

‘Where is the line to be drawn?’ Just there, 
where men are so much ashamed of their sins as to be 
unwilling to stand before the world responsible for 
Setting up a republic on the basis of slavery ;—just 
there, where men, unlike Mr. Webster, love Slavery 
less, and Union with Massachusetts, Ohio and Liberty 
more. 

‘Where is the flag of the republic to remain ? 
Where is the eagle still to tower?’ What fustian is 
all this! « Liberty first, and Union afterwards,’ said 
Patrick Henry. ‘ Ubi Libertas, ibi patria,’ (* where 
freedom dwells, there is my country,”) was Frank- 
lin’s motto. ‘Ifthe breach in the Constitution can- 
not be healed, er Disconp REIGN FOREVER,’ said Eng- 
land’s Demosthenes, Lord Chatham. How poor and 
tame beside these seem the idle questions of our De- 
mosthenes ! 

: In conglusion, Mr. Webster indulges in a poetic 
flight as to the Union :—* It is a great, popular, con- 
stitutional Government, guarded by law and by judi- 
cature, and defended by the whole affections of the 
People. No monarchical throne presses these States 
Psi no iron chain of despotic power encircles 
‘ pm ; they live and stand upon a Government pop- 
ie in its form, representative in its character [twen- 
¥-Hve of its Representatives represent slaves, who 
never lifted hand to choose them :—of half the Sen- 
2g he addressed, the same might be said 
ion out of twenty excluded from all voi in the laws 
KA which they are bought and sold !]—founded u 
Principles of equality, [four million slaves at the on 
and the North has never, he himself Says, exercised 
its rightful majority five times in the whole history of 
the Government—very eqnal !] and calculated, we 
hope, to last forever. In all its history, it has a 
beneficent ; (witness, all Indians, Negroes and Mexi- 
cans !]—it has trodden down no man’s liberty ;— 

‘ How fu!l of weight—how clear, how bold— 

‘he big round lie, with manly courage told ! "} 
it has crushed no State. Its daily respiration is lib- 
erty and patriotism; [‘the propagation, preservation 
and perpetuation of slavery is the vital and animating 
spirit of the National Government ’—J. Q. Apams}— 
its yet youthful veins are full of enterprise, courage, 
and honorable love of glory and renown ’ [witness the 
Mexican war !} 

And this, then, is the end of the political career of 
Danre, Wenster! Thirty years ago, he spoke brave 
words at the Rock about that ‘work of hell,’ the 
slave trade, and eulogized the ‘religious character of 
our origin’—praying that he might leave to those 
who should come after him, ‘some proof of his at- 
tachment to the cause of gool government, and of 
civil and religious liberty ; some proof of a sincere and 
ardent desire to promote every thing which could en- 
large the understandings and improve the hearts of 
men’ ;—and this is the result! Ver,ly, 
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orelsewhere. But we all live and learn, and the last 


‘ His promises were, as he then 
But his performance, as he is oe, soon’ ' a 


